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ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
J. DONALD ADAMS" 


No American writer of his generation has been more talked about 
than Ernest Hemingway. None has exerted a comparable influence 
upon still younger writers, none has raised higher hopes or caused 
greater misgivings regarding his future. He was forty years old last 
July. At that age one cannot ordinarily say with certainty of any 
writer who has proved himself as much an artist as Hemingway that 
he has revealed the full measure of his growth; neither can one rea- 
sonably expect of any writer that each new work shall reach a 
steadily ascending level. Nevertheless there is ground for the belief 
in Hemingway’s case, that his remarkable talent can carry him no 
farther than he has already gone. 

A remarkable talent it unquestionably is. Hemingway can see and 
describe with a precision and a vividness unmatched since Kipling. 
Nobody writing today excels him in economy of narrative. He is 
master of his style—a style which he has made completely his own. 
He has worked with respect for his craft and has kept that tantaliz- 
ing sense of what is possibly attainable in his medium, that is the 
mark of every natural artist. These would seem to be guaranties of 
growth, yet they seem to me to be overbalanced by deficiencies of 
temperament and mind. It is not on the ground of technique that 
one feels a lack in Hemingway which is unlikely to be supplied. The 
lack lies deeper than that; it lies in the mental and emotional bases 
on which his work is built. It lies in his attitude toward life, which is 
still, at the age of forty, basically adolescent. 

t Editor of the New York Times Book Review. 
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Even his pessimism is the romantic pessimism of adolescence. 
You will find it succinctly and unmistakably set forth in this passage 
from A Farewell to Arms, in which, referring to Catherine Barkley, 
he writes: 

If people bring so much courage to this world the world has to kill them to 
break them, so of course it kills them. The world breaks every one, and after- 
ward many are strong at the broken places. But those that will not break it 
kills. It kills the very good and the very gentle and the very brave impartially. 
If you are none of these you can be sure it will kill you too but there will be no 
special hurry. 

Now I submit that what we have here is not a mature and logical 
criticism of life but a purely romantic conception of human fate. If 
we view life realistically, what we see is simply that many are broken 
by it and many are not. 

Inevitably this point of view has been reflected in Hemingway’s 
handling of character. John Peale Bishop has pointed out that his 
men and women 
do not plan; it is to them that things happen. In the telling phrase of Wynd- 
ham Lewis, the “I’’ in Hemingway’s stories is “the man that things are done 
to.” .... There are actions, no lack of them, but, as when the American lieu- 
tenant shoots the sergeant in ‘“‘A Farewell to Arms,” they have only the sig- 
nificance of chance. Their violence does not make up for their futility. They 
may be, as this casual murder is, shocking; they are not incredible; but they 
are quite without meaning. There is no destiny but death. 

It is because they have no will and not because they are without intelligence 
that the men and women in Hemingway are devoid of spiritual being. Their 
world is one in time with the War and the following confusion, and is a world 
without traditional values. That loss has been consciously set down. 


This attitude, originating in a youthful and romantic pessimism 
induced by Hemingway’s war experience, has deepened and hard- 
ened in him. It is presented with a growing callousness; the keen 
awareness of suffering which was apparent in his work from the be- 
ginning has been increasingly present, but it has also been measur- 
ably blunted. 

It would be difficult to go beyond the callousness of To Have and 
Have Not, a story in which Hemingway’s attitude has completely 
betrayed him. Harry Morgan, strong, courageous, ruthless, is here 
the man to whom things are done. Hemingway presents him as one 
of the victims of economic circumstance, one who believed himself 
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strong enough to meet the world single-handed. He holds to that 
belief until he lies, shot through the stomach, on his deathbed, where 
he mumbles that no man alone has a chance. But Harry Morgan, so 
far as we can discover from his story, has never made a determined 
effort to live within the law. He has killed without compunction, in 
cold blood; he has never made up his mind to evade the way of life 
which has made likely the end to which he has come. There is no 
tragedy here, no meaning, merely a succession of brutal actions. 
Because Harry Morgan’s story is empty of moral conflict, it becomes 
empty of significance. If Hemingway intended the story to carry 
any social implications, the intention was vitiated by his failure to 
provide any basis for justifiable sympathy toward Morgan. 

The disillusionment which took hold of Hemingway’s generation 
—the generation which Gertrude Stein describe as lost—is more 
consistently and consciously set forth in his work than in that of 
any of his contemporaries. Lieutenant Henry sounds the keynote of 
that disillusionment in A Farewell to Arms: 

I was always embarrassed by the words sacred, glorious, and sacrifice and 
the expression in vain. We had heard them sometimes standing in the rain 
almost out of earshot, so that only the shouted words came through, and had 
read them, on proclamations that were slapped up by billposters over other 
proclamations, now for a long time, and I had seen nothing sacred, and the 
things that were glorious had no glory and the sacrifices were like the stock- 
yards at Chicago if nothing was done with the meat except to bury it. There 
were many words that you could not stand to hear and finally only the names 
of places had dignity. 


From this feeling it was an easy and understandable step to the 
distrust of all emotion, except on the simplest, most primitive plane. 
Refuge was to be found only in the physical satisfactions, in eating, 
drinking, making love, in the pursuit of action for action’s sake. 
When one of the characters in To Have and Have Not, seeking for the 
ultimate insult with which to taunt her husband, flings at him, “You 
writer!” one feels that Hemingway would not respect himself if he 
were not, outside his professional activity, the Hemingway who shot 
the kudu and who lands big game fish off the Florida Keys. 

Hemingway’s glorification of the primitive leads him into a curious 
inconsistency, and we find that the only times he permits himself to 
recognize the existence of spiritual values are those in which he 
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contemplates the infliction of violent death. He tells us in Death in 
the Afternoon (he is speaking of matadors) : 

A great killer must love to kill; unless he feels it is the best thing he can 
do, unless he is conscious of its dignity and feels that it is its own reward, he 
will be incapable of the abnegation that is necessary in real killing . . . . [He] 
must have a spiritual enjoyment at the moment of killing. 


This, I submit, is the purest sort of romantic twaddle, and else- 
where Hemingway would shy away from the word “‘abnegation”’ as 
if it were the plague. How confused Hemingway’s thinking can be is 
further apparent when he adds that “killing cleanly and in a way 
which gives you aesthetic pleasure and pride has always been one of 
the greatest enjoyments of a part of the human race.” He forgets 
that the ‘“‘aesthetic pleasure and pride’ entered the picture only 
when killing became a sport with a developed technique. Primitive 
man killed because he needed food or needed to protect himself. 

You will find also in Death in the Afternoon a specific statement of 
Hemingway’s ethical values. He writes: 

So far, about morals I know only that what is moral is what you feel 
good after and judged by these moral standards, which I do not defend, 
the bullfight is very moral to me because I feel very fine while it is going on 
and have a feeling of life and death and mortality and immortality, and after 
it is over I feel very sad and very fine. 

It is a statement which, it seems to me, can be described only as 
sentimental and adolescent. 

By his attitude then, by the values which he accepts, Hemingway 
has set limits to the range of human experience with which he is pre- 
pared to deal in his writing. The world he inhabits is a world in 
which sensory experience is the only yardstick and the only source of 
happiness. Life yields all that it has to yield to a Hemingway char- 
acter when he can say that he “‘feels good.’”’ Hemingway’s men and 
women are never deeply stirred, they are never moved, they are 
never touched by aspiration, except in so far as such emotions can be 
the product of physical desire or satisfaction. Even in A Farewell to 
Arms, in which there is a wider range of emotion than in the other 
novels or in the short stories, the love which existed between 
Frederic Henry and Catherine Barkley is never shown us on any 
other than the physical plane. We perceive the bond between them 
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solely as the product of their enjoyment in sleeping together. If, with 
this in mind, one turns to Remarque’s Three Comrades, in which a 
very similar situation is developed to a similar conclusion, one sees 
clearly how much Hemingway has deliberately excluded and how 
much more richly human is Remarque’s treatment. 

It is because Hemingway has set such arbitrary limits to what he 
will admit into his work, because as the years go by he shows no 
disposition to widen or deepen them but rather to intensify his in- 
sistence upon them, that I can see small chance of his ever doing 
anything more than variations on the same themes which have 
occupied him so far. Edmund Wilson, in the Preface which he wrote 
for Hemingway’s first collection of short stories, 7n Our Time, has 
pointed out that “it has the whole of Hemingway in it already.”’ 
Here we have the macabre sketch, the theme of dead love, maudlin 
conversations over drink, the feeling good through the senses, the 
bullfight, the preoccupation with violent death. Here even, in mi- 
nuscle, with a more cynical ending, is the story of A Farewell to Arms. 
When Mr. Wilson made this observation eight years ago there was 
still to be published the collection of stories called Winner Take 
Nothing, Death in the Afternoon, Green Hills of Africa, To Have and 
Have Not, and the play about the Spanish civil war, The Fifth 
Column, which heads the recently published volume containing all 
Hemingway’s short stories to date. The observation still holds good; 
there is nothing in any one of these books which was not fore- 
shadowed by Jn Our Time. 

I am not trying to detract in what I have been saying about 
Hemingway’s limitations from the quality of the work he has done 
within those limitations. His deficiencies, his blindnesses, his insen- 
sitivities, call them what you will, make it impossible for him, it 
seems to me, to create a body of work in which there will be any deep 
and wide rendering of life after the fashion of those creative writers 
whom we unhesitatingly call great. But within the bounds—self- 
imposed or otherwise—in which he has written he has unquestion- 
ably proved himself an artist. 

It cannot be claimed for The Sun Also Rises, the book with which 
Hemingway moved to a noteworthy place among contemporary 
writers, that it is a book which has any universal or lasting value. It 
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is, technically, a highly skilled performance in which is set forth with 
candor and with startling objectivity the mood and manner of life 
of a group of people so worthless that what they think or feel or 
what happens to them is of very little importance. If the test of 
great fiction is its power to illuminate life, surely there is no light to 
be had from The Sun Also Rises. It had its appeal because many 
people felt temporarily about life or believed it the proper thing to 
try to feel the way the characters in The Sun Also Rises felt, and 
because the story was told in a manner that had freshness, a new 
unadorned style of narrative, a new quality of dialogue. The trick of 
understatement, the playing-down of emotion, the avoidance of any- 
thing subjective in the treatment—all gave the impression, which 
was partly illusion, of a transparent honesty and of a flight from 
sentimentality which answered a need created by the mood of disil- 
lusionment. Actually, of course, the technique which Hemingway 
developed was a highly conscious one, as much so as the pseudo- 
simplicity which he amusingly lampooned in The Torrents of Spring, 
but with the important difference that he did achieve a genuine 
simplicity. There is, it seems to me, something less genuine about 
the famous Hemingway dialogue; it succeeds in giving the illusion of 
actual speech through its clipped form, while, as a matter of fact, 
actual talk is much more diffuse and indirect. Hemingway’s dialogue 
has become so formalized that all his people talk alike; even so, he 
manages to create the illusion of conversation. 

It is in his short stories, I think, that Hemingway suffers least from 
his limitations. One might even say that because of the nature of the 
form, his work in that field gains by them. The novel, on its higher 
levels at least, demands a breadth of vision which is not essential to 
the short story; its humanity must be wider and deeper. A great 
novel like War and Peace takes in its gamut all the normal human 
emotions; time itself is one of the protagonists, and we view people, 
as we do in the course of life, changing as they are carried on in the 
flow of time. In the short story it is enough to transfix a mood, to 
establish the atmosphere of a moment in life; the picture created is 
static. 

Certainly Hemingway’s talent has found free play in that form, 
and he has written some of the most effective short pieces in the 
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literature of our time. Such a story as Hills like White Elephants suc- 
ceeds entirely, with masterly economy, in producing precisely the 
sought-after effect. Within the space of a very few pages Heming- 
way shows you love in the moment of dissolution, through the 
realization of the girl that the man cannot understand her, that no 
amount of talk can bridge the gap which has opened between them. 
The mood is established at once in the first two pages, nothing 
extraneous is allowed to enter, and in the space of nine pages a 
moment of crisis in two lives has been set forth and brought sharply 
to its conclusion. 

Nor can there be anything but praise for Hemingway when he 
writes pure description. He has an unerring eye for the right detail 
and for the right amount of detail. Color, sound, form, motion—-he 
knows how to get all of them down on paper. There is, as I have 
already suggested, more than a little nonsense in Death in the Afler- 
noon, a lot of shallow and pretentious philosophizing about the bull- 
fight, but there is also some exceedingly clear and vivid writing to 
bring the spectacle before the reader. 

I said that Hemingway had kept before him a vision of what was 
possibly attainable in prose. He refers to it in one of the conversa- 
tions in Green Hills of Africa: 

“The kind of writing that can be done. How far prose can be carried if any 
one is serious enough and has luck. ‘There is a fourth and fifth dimension that 
can be gotten.” 

“You believe it?” 

“T know it.” 

“And if a writer can get this?” 

“Then nothing else matters. It is more important than anything he can do. 
The chances are, of course, that he will fail. But there is a chance that he 
succeeds.” 

“But that is poetry you are talking about.” 

“No. It is much more difficult than poetry. It is a prose that has never been 
written. But it can be written, without tricks and without cheating. With 
nothing that will go bad afterwards.” 

“And why has it not been written?” 

“Because there are too many factors. First, there must be talent, much 
talent. Talent such as Kipling had. Then there must be discipline. The dis 
cipline of Flaubert. Then there must be the conception of what it can be and 
an absolute conscience as unchanging as the standard meter in Paris, to prevent 
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faking. Then the writer must be intelligent and disinterested and above all he 
must survive. Try to get all these in one person and have him come through 
all the influences that press on a writer. The hardest thing, because time is so 
short, is for him to survive and get his work done. But I would like us to have 
such a writer and to read what he would write. What do you say? Shall we 
talk about something else?” 

Precisely what Hemingway has in mind by “a fourth and fifth 
dimension”’ is not clear. He elaborates no further, but that does not 
matter. What matters is that Hemingway reveals himself as a writer 
with a stubborn artistic conscience, and one with great faith in the 
unrealized potentialities of language. But suppose that he keeps this 
elusive ideal before him, suppose that he pushes his technique to the 
desired end. What will he use it for, if his only growth is growth in 
craftsmanship? 

He has told us in Death in the Afternoon that once after seeing a 
matador gored by a bull he woke in the night trying to remember 
what it was that seemed just out of my remembering and that was the thing 
that I had really seen and, finally, remembering all around it, I got it. When he 
stood up, his face white and dirty and the silk of his breeches opened from 
waist to knee, it was the dirtiness of the rented breeches, the dirtiness of his 
slit underwear and the clean, clean, unbearably clean whiteness of the thigh 
bone that I had seen, and it was that which was important. 

Concerning this passage Max Eastman has justly asked: “Is the 
clean whiteness of a man’s thigh bone the ‘important’ thing to a poet 
working for the feeling of life and death, or is it merely the most 
shocking thing, and therefore the most sought after by an ecstatic in 
the rapture of killing?” 

It is a question worth considering in any discussion of Heming- 
way’s development as an artist. 

















IN DEFENSE OF APPRAISAL: AN EVALUATING 
OF EVALUATION 


MARQUIS E. SHATTUCK’ 


We are foregathered here in convention to consider the problems 
of teaching in our chosen field. As a traveler upon reaching the 
summit of a hill in the course of his journey pauses and turns to 
view the way by which he came, so may we for the moment review 
the achievements of the last quarter-century, the period encom- 
passed by the history of this organization. 

We stand tonight at a point where we may review a period of un- 
precedented growth, change, and expansion. There have been great 
gains in many fields—science, industry, education, material com- 
forts. This unparalleled development in so many lines, and within 
a period so relatively short, has caused much concern to the social 
and philosophical engineers. As teachers we may well feel troubled 
if not alarmed at the picture and the interpretations which are being 
depicted by some of these seers. We are confronted by a formidable 
group of progressives which delineates effectively a situation in which 
we find stupendous advance along scientific and technological lines 
moving farther and farther away from those lines of thought and 
theory and philosophy which have grown up gradually through the 
centuries. This divergence, it is contended, is creating an ever widen- 
ing chasm which will soon be too wide to bridge and then will come 
a complete breakup of our philosophy, our economy, and perhaps 
our civilization. The way out of this dilemma is to discard our old 
concepts, eradicate our old theories, scrap our old charts. Without 
the old traditions which encumber, they say, we can build a new 
philosophy, a new theology, a new set of interpretations for a new 
day, rich in material achievement and potential for social, economic, 
and political reconstruction. There is another group which, realiz- 

* Mr. Shattuck is director of language education in the Detroit public schools. This 
address was delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English at St. Louis, 
November 24, 1938, at the conclusion of his term of office as president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
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ing the challenge of the day, reminds us that, in spite of the cata- 
strophic reasoning of their friends, there is not sufficient evidence 
of the imminence of another flood or another tower of Babel. They 
maintain that the principle of growth from the roots of the past 
has sufficient evidence in history to warrant our conserving the old 
maps and the old charts for proper orientation and that any needed 
rebuilding of our program be made by a more evolutionary tech- 
nique. 

To whichever course we are inclined at the moment, of this much 
we feel certain: This is a time when we are justified in pausing to 
review the program which we have helped to build and to consider 
the product which is the resultant of our teaching. The educational 
chronologist has pointed out that there have been two distinct 
epochs in the history of our schools during the last century. The 
first of these was characterized by the spread and extension of the 
free public school with the great westward surge of population a 
hundred years ago. The second witnessed a great growth in school 
enrolment through the closing years of the last century and these 
opening years of the present century. We are now entering a third 
period in which school enrolment tends to be stabilized all over the 
country corresponding to the stabilizing of population of the nation. 
The first evidences of this have already come with the falling-off 
of school membership in elementary grades. The enrolment now at 
a peak in the secondary schools will soon pass through the college 
and demand a program of adult education. In such a period of re- 
adjustment we are confronted with the questions of evaluating our 
offering in terms of our objectives and reorganizing our program to 
meet the demands of more universal requirements and more di- 
verse needs. 

Again, the case for appraisal receives support from yet another 
field. As a citizen of no mean city, and I use the term in the Pauline 
sense, I would remind you of a development within so limited a 
time and of such proportions that it assumes a character almost 
miraculous. I refer, of course, to the automobile industry of the 
last four decades. During that period we passed through the com- 
plete cycle of an industrial revolution: from the stage of handcraft 
to that of machinecraft; from the individual artisan-builder in a 
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single-room shop to a huge factory-plant where ninety thousand men 
work; from individual construction to mass production. I am not 
interested at this time in suggesting any incorporation or applica- 
tion of industrial technique to the educative process. Quite the con- 
trary. There is, however, a single aspect of this picture which has 
significance at the moment. I refer to the part played by appraisal 
in this unparalleled development. Whatever else has gone into this 
great adventure, the test tube, the laboratory, and the proving- 
ground have been of vital importance. Figures alone are inadequate 
to impress one with the essential part played by experimentation, 
testing, rejecting, and retesting in producing the acme of precision 
and power which is represented in a motorcar today. One is tempted 
to observe in passing that a motor part is not discarded in car con- 
struction until a better part has been made and proved superior; 
and, once a better part is found, neither sentiment nor unsupported 
opinion is permitted to dictate the retaining of the old. The specific 
question which I would phrase is whether we have recognized suffi- 
ciently the urgency for evaluating our curriculum and our methods 
today or whether we have pursued as earnestly as we should the 
possibilities of measurement and the need for the refinement of our 
instruments and our techniques. 

We are familiar with the scientific method and the application of 
rigid testing to other fields: medicine, pharmacy, foods. The name 
of Louis Pasteur is a vivid illustration in point. We are well ac- 
quainted with the introduction, not so many years ago, of the test- 
ing program in the field of education. We remember, too, that like 
the small boy with the whistle we tested much and often. As 
teachers in the classroom we have even felt that it would be the part 
of wisdom to suspend the testing activities for a few months to 
give us an opportunity for some teaching so that there might be 
something to test. 

However, with the newness wearing off we are using these meas- 
ures as valuable aids in our teaching, if not a part of the teaching 
process itself. We emphasize the use of the test to discover the in- 
structional needs of the individual and the group and to diagnose 
specific difficulties. We are interested now in transferring to the 
pupil in large part the responsibility for self-appraisal, reducing the 
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competitive effect and substituting self-inventory and more ade- 
quate motivation for learning. The test ceases to be a court sentence 
and becomes, instead, an incentive for self-directed study. Never- 
theless, with these commendable trends there is ever the feeling 
that our measures are inadequate and that our instruments could 
be and should be improved. 

In a broader sense than the mere testing of subject matter, how- 
ever, I am suggesting the timeliness of our surveying our program 
and our product. We have made many changes in the last two 
decades. We have had evidence to support our changes. But there 
are elements in our program which have never been called upon to 
justify their place in the picture, and we have made changes with- 
out objective evidence or adequate authority that the change was 
better than that which was replaced. When we take a Shakespearean 
play from the course of study, is it after adequate proof that there 
is something better for the child or do we generalize from too few 
cases that pupils do not care for the Elizabethan language and litera- 
ture? When we retain Browning, on the other hand, is it for valid 
reasons, or merely our subjective feeling that it should be taught? 
When we add or substitute current literature, do we have evidence, 
beyond the very important arguments of timeliness and probable 
interest, that it is superior to an older selection in its value for the 
child? In a word, do we yet know what given material does to chil- 
dren? May there not be possible harmful effects in too much reading 
of fiction in general or in reading of a specific type in particular? 

Assuming then, if we may, that evaluation has its place, that we 
accept the challenge to review our program, and that now is the 
appointed time, we are immediately confronted with problems as 
serious as the previous questions. I should like to deal briefly with 
these as an extension of my theme to encompass the concept of 
evaluating evaluation. , 

There is an old story told in the pioneer hinterland of the boy 
who had been invited to his first real party. His family did what 
every family should do, particularly if the school does not do it for 
the pupil; it proceeded to instruct the young heir and hope in the 
proper conventions to be observed. Among other things they in- 
formed him that it was considered good form to comment approv- 
ingly on some object in the neighbor’s house worthy of approbation. 
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At the party our young hero became absorbed in the gaieties and 
festivities of the occasion, and it was not until late in the evening 
when refreshments were being served that he recalled the specific 
instructions to speak well of something planned or provided by the 
hostess. In dismay he cast about him to find an object worthy of 
his praise. The first article which his gaze encountered was the butter. 
Summoning his courage, he spoke up with the observation, ‘This 
is mighty fine butter, what there is of it.”” And then, realizing that 
his qualifying clause might carry the wrong impression, he made 
everything right by saying, “And there’s plenty of it, such as it is.”’ 

It is precisely that attitude toward measurement and appraisal 
to which I would direct your critical attention in order that we may 
be on our guard. It is the attitude which looks upon the preparing 
and using of tests as “the thing to do,”’ that which makes of scales 
and diagnoses an end and not a means to a fundamental purpose, 
that which looks upon the use of appraisal as a shibboleth to deter- 
mine whether or not we are truly “‘progressive.”’ 

As soon as we have conceded the force of the demand for evalua- 
tion, we are immediately confronted with those most important 
queries of: Who evaluates? What appraisal is good? and What phi- 
losophy guides the appraisal and interprets the results? 

We are all too well aware of the presence of pressure groups, large 
and small, which see in the school a strategic opportunity for affect- 
ing the current of public thinking and action on topics of vital inter- 
est to the specific group. Some of these may have what might seem 
to be ulterior aims; some are, to all appearances, benevolent and 
conscientious in their belief that theirs is the proper propaganda to 
employ. Some of these groups are outside the schools; some rep- 
resent fellow-educators with a fixation concerning the value of their 
own subjects. Some boast connection with no field and no hobby 
and, therefore, contend that they are to be trusted. Any appraisal 
which is made of the curriculum of the school, and of the program 
in English in particular, should include people who know the psy- 
chology of the learner, who know the way children and young people 
grow, and who know what the elements of the proper English pro- 
gram can contribute to the development of the child. 

Then, too, we have sought to make appraisal objective. Certain 
aspects of language and literature lend themselves to impersonal 
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measurement. Attempts to measure certain nigh-intangible aspects 
have yielded gratifying results. However, the number and the com- 
plexity of the elements which constitute the program in English 
make impossible its evaluation entirely in objective terms. As yet, 
our tools are too crude and our tests too limited to give an adequate 
appraisal. We are then driven back to the subjective appraisal of 
our program. And again we ask, “Who is to make the appraisal?” 
Nevertheless, we must strive for measures which are objective, valid, 
reliable, adequate, and balanced with which to evaluate the signi- 
ficant elements in our offering. 

Trends in the rebuilding of the curriculum today point eloquently 
to the need for a well-balanced program of appraisal. With the first 
of these trends, that of better integration and correlation, the teacher 
of English is, and should be, concerned. It represents a point of 
view, a method of learning and of teaching. Some degree of fusion 
is desirable in the earlier elementary grades. More and better cor- 
relation and co-operation are desirable between subject fields at 
the secondary-school level. But, concerning the soundness of the 
apparent concept of integration as a new subject in the curriculum 
wherein traditional offerings disappear, there are, indeed, serious 
doubts and rightly so. However, the danger that any such revolu- 
tionary program will envelop the secondary school does not seem 
imminent. The second consideration, that of the social-studies core, 
is curiously related to the emphasis on integration. Through citing 
the importance of the social-studies contribution, many have sug- 
gested that English and the other subjects of the curriculum become 
secondary phases taught in conjunction with the social-studies units. 
This places a responsibility upon the social-studies teacher for aiding 
the pupil to gain skills, attitudes, and knowledges for which she 
may not be equipped or to which she does not wish to devote the 
requisite time from her accepted major duty. It is significant, too, 
that many leaders in the social-studies field are not anxious to accept 
the responsibility for all these basic skills and this cultural develop- 
ment. 

The third consideration, that of the emphasis upon the vocational 
program, appeals to every educator. Certainly anything which will 
develop the power of the future citizen to earn an adequate liveli- 
hood should be stressed. However, the achievement of so-called 














IN DEFENSE OF APPRAISAL IOI 


technical pupils in the cultural offerings of the curriculum—amusic, 
art, dramatics—leads one to believe that leaders in vocational educa- 
tion will not discard these elements in the school program or over- 
look the basic value of tools of communication while mastering the 
tools of other crafts. Finally, with the interest which is now manifest 
in curriculum revision at all levels, there is but one concern—namely, 
that the revision be not intrusted to specialists of other subject fields 
with special axes to grind or we shall awake some morning to in- 
quire, when too late, ‘Who killed Cock Robin?” The specialist in 
English should concern himself with curriculum study in the local 
community and be present at the council tables of the curriculum 
revisionists, reminding them of such contributions as An Experience 
Curriculum in English, which the leaders in the field of the language 
arts have contributed to modern educational advance. 

But the third question is equally pertinent: What philosophy de- 
termines our appraisal and the interpretation of our results? It is 
on this point that our whole program of instruction turns and the 
entire question of evaluation hinges. 

We are continually reminded that we live in an age of change. 
The doctrine of a changing world has been so generally accepted 
today that we have been led into a line of reasoning which argues 
that change is ever for the better and that that which is new is 7pso 
good. This acceptance of a would-be scientific method of thinking, 
which is quite readily confused with the evolutionary concept, as- 
sumes that the latest state is always best. Our desire for consistency 
in all fields of interest and study, to follow a course from cause to 
effect—post hoc ergo propter hoc—tends to lead us into the position 
that the latest book written is the best; the newest technique, the 
most efficient; and the latest in education, the superlative. 

When we pause to examine the specific, the fallacy of this position 
is, of course, as evident as that of the obverse which holds that age 
alone gives true worth; that the older method is ever the better; 
the older writings, the more desirable; the more ancient, the more 
honorable. 

And again we live in a day when we talk democracy and practice 
autocracy. We believe in the common man, but we do not trust 
him. We see certain values, but in our impatience in this speed age 
with the mills on Olympus, and in our distrust of the sincerity of 
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the “have’s”’ or the efficacy of democracy, we seek a short cut to a 
millennium and plan to rationalize our technique later. In fact, we 
have very generally succumbed to the philosophy of the barons of 
all ages, that the end justifies the means. 

These are but illustrations of a contention that the philosophy of 
the appraiser, as well as the teacher, is all important when we begin 
examining our schools and weighing the results of that examination. 

In concluding I would remind our membership of that rough jus- 
tice which operates in matters scholastic as well as political. If we 
allow the essentialists to back us into a corner where we teach only 
our quota of the “three R’s”’ and spend our days with the diagraming 
of sentences and the checking of short-time tests and the answers 
in workbooks, we can expect our field to be merged with that of some 
vigorous, young barbarians. If we allow special-interest groups to 
make of our field a back door for the bootlegging of social theories 
which the social-studies group has excluded from the front door; or, 
if we fall a ready prey to those who would use only the materials 
which exploit the concepts of history and civics or the language and 
jargon of business and shop, then shall we deserve the fate of Esau. 
If, again, we allow the worshipers of the classics, on the one hand, 
or the votaries of the newsstand, on the other, to supply us our 
literature, we may well expect that the lords of the curriculum will 
dictate terms and that the democracy of the English program will 
be no more. 

Were I to recapitulate, and that is a prerogative long since con- 
ceded to the teacher, I should remind you of the challenge given to 
evaluate our program, of the efficacy of appraisal in other fields, 
and of the possibility of our doing more thoroughgoing work than 
we have yet attempted. I should have you remember that to do 
such a task we must perfect our tools for evaluation while we guard 
carefully the selection both of those who use the tools and those who 
interpret the results. But above all I would caution that we consider 
seriously in all our teaching and testing and revising the time-worn 
counsels of Pope, and that for today our wisdom be that of the 
architect of the polished line: 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 














LET US REORGANIZE THE TEACHING OF 
LITERATURE 
FREDERICK HOUK LAW' 


Something has happened in connection with the reading done by 
young people in the United States and that something is no less 
than a great revolutionary change. A hundred years ago, aside from 
the Boston English Classical High School and the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, high schools scarcely existed. Young per- 
sons of what we now call high-school age either read nothing at all 
or read the old moralistic-classical readers of their times or else, as 
represented by a chosen few, read most difficult and most abstract 
books. The chosen few took it for granted that education is not 
easy to obtain and that reading means work and hard thinking. 
The self-chosen few worked strenuously, and from their numbers 
they gave to the country strong moral leaders of genuine ability. 
People said, “See what capable persons our schools have produced; 
all we have to do to make a perfect race is to send everyone to ad- 
vanced schools and to colleges.”’ 

They sent pupils with a vengeance, first, to academies that called 
for tuition and thus made a selection of pupils; then to high schools, 
and from 1890 to the present, with such a rush that the secondary 
schools have been completely staggered. In 1909-10, 1,131,466 boys 
and girls had swarmed into the upper schools; today, not thirty 
years later, the number is approximately 5,000,000! No other na- 
tion on earth sends so may young persons to secondary schools. The 
cost to taxpayers is immense. Ergo: we have produced a heaven on 
earth. 

We laugh at McGufiey “Readers” and their ilk, and we scoff at 
the type of reading done by such youngsters as William Cullen Bry- 
ant, who could write a ‘“‘Thanatopsis”’ at eighteen, or Oliver Wendell 
Holmes who said, ‘‘I like books—I was born and bred among them, 

t Dr. Law is head of the English department of the Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City, and author of numerous textbooks in the field of English. 
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and have the easy feeling, when I get into their presence, that a 
stable boy has among horses.”’ 

Five million boys and girls in our high schools and every one of 
them taking English reading, with the most approved and most 
modernized books—surely, we are producing a race of supermen and 
women. 

Let us look at our Utopia. According to the World Almanac, 
in 1935 37 per cent of all arrests, and in 1936 34.4 per cent, more than 
one-third, were arrests of persons under twenty-five years of age; and 
19.2 per cent and 17.4 per cent, respectively, of all arrested were 
under twenty-one years of age! The principal charges were theft and 
burglary, but all offenses are included. Is not that a challenge to the 
schools of today? You may say, “Yes, to the schools, but not to Eng- 
lish reading.’’ Why not to English reading and to the ways in which 
that reading is taught? The literature of a race is the Bible of a race, 
and as such it contains the noblest aspirations, the loftiest spirit, the 
most enticing dreams of the race. Five million American boys and 
girls are being taught, through a four-year course, all that is in- 
volved in most carefully chosen books, many in number—and then, 
37 per cent of all arrests were of persons under twenty-five. 

Somehow a serpent has crept into our Eden. Let us make ex- 
cuses. 

So many million pupils have come into our secondary schools and 
have come so rapidly that the public has not kept up with the needs. 
Our classes are so large, sometimes sixty pupils to a class, that we 
lose personal touch with our young readers. In some schools, in 
fact, group instruction of several hundred at a time, in reading, has 
been tried. The demand for promotion is so great that authorities 
have come to demand statistics rather than quality. A conscientious 
teacher who demands work and results is looked upon as an oppres- 
sor of youth; the teacher who promotes all his pupils, always, is a 
great educator. Certain school superintendents have put forward 
plans for regular 100 per cent promotion. We must not injure tender 
sensibilities. 

The vast numbers of pupils have made necessary a vast amount of 
clerical routine for teachers. Instead of sitting on the end of a log 
with a pupil the modern teacher of literature toils over ledger ac- 
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counts and records that do little but accumulate dust on superin- 
tendents’ shelves. 

Then, too, we are not teaching our great English classics to the 
sons and daughters of the ‘Mayflower.’ There are nearly 15,000,000 
foreign-born persons in the United States now, and their children go 
to school. At home many of them speak foreign languages and they 
have no books in English and no newspapers in English, thanks, in 
large part, to the fact that we permit so many foreign-language 
dailies. A high-school graduate said to me recently, ““When I was 
in school you used to ask me what sentences in Jvanhoe mean. How 
should I know? I didn’t know one word in four. I had been in the 
country only nine months!” 

Read the biographies of some of our greatest leaders of the past 
and you will be struck by the energy with which those persons tried 
to gain education. Today you are struck by the ingenuity with which 
some young people try to avoid education. A high-school senior told 
me that in his four-year course he had not read a single book but 
had depended upon glibness in talking. Many of our pupils in classes 
where we dilate on the beauties of ““The Idylls of the King”’ are not 
seeking education at all, much less the reading of lofty literature. 
They openly profess preference for tabloids and picture periodicals. 
Some of them would rather not be in school. Strict educational laws 
and lack of opportunity to get jobs have sent them into high schools. 

These are stern facts. Many of our pupils really have no ambition 
whatever to read good books. That has led us to follow a will-o’-the- 
wisp known as Interest, with a capital “I.’’ We must interest our 
pupils in the great books, and there is no doctrine in education that 
is more important and more sane, but interest is a starting-point to 
be followed by work. There is no royal road to learning. Every per- 
son must be self-educated, either for good or bad. Many teachers of 
the great books have led pupils to expect to be entertained mildly in 
class, rather than to learn how to read for themselves. 

Then we say, ““The books are too difficult for the young persons. 
The language is too involved; the sentences too long; the vocabulary 
too classical. We must simplify them.” After I had prepared this 
talk, purely by accident a book-salesman called upon me and showed 
a simplified Treasure Island for use in high schools! Shades of the 
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mighty dead! What would Stevenson have said of his book for boys! 
There are many such editions of great books. More than that, they 
are needed. Many of our pupils really cannot read. They lack 
vocabulary, they lack background, they have had poor training, and 
they are in the high schools. A recent magazine article said that the 
first two years of American colleges do work of the quality and kind 
done in European schools that correspond to our high schools. Fur- 
thermore, those weak pupils are in our high schools to stay; as a 
matter of fact, they belong there. The sooner we recognize that the 
better. 

Meanwhile, in our social life tremendous and far-reaching changes 
have taken place. Modern high-school pupils read with wonder of 
the Cotter who spent his Saturday night reading aloud from a book 
called the Bible. Such scenes once were common in the United States, 
but most pupils have not today had opportunity to observe such 
reading, nor even to hear it. There has been a growing lack of re- 
spect for what is old, and in the eyes of some young people the old 
may be only ten years ago. Some young persons of today sneer at 
books not written recently. ‘Dickens, Scott, Shakespeare—old 
stuff!” 

Some of the conditions of modern life do not lead to a deep re- 
spect for what some of our great writers say. Scandalous periodicals, 
sensational magazines fifty and more in number and kind on one 
newsstand, low theatrical performances, a growing publication of 
vulgarity and innuendo, motion pictures every evening based on 
crime and suggestion, family life in little apartments with few Jares 
et penates, and Mr. This, three times divorced, marrying Mrs. That, 
four times divorced—is all this in harmony with the great English 
classics? 

A highly prominent person in one of our greatest cities has just 
set in motion an appeal to do something to teach young people the 
basic elements of religion. Once it would have been thought not at 
all necessary to ask high-school students to tell something about 
Noah, Moses, David, and the places between Dan and Beersheba, 
but today few high-school pupils can interpret Robert Burns’s sim- 
ple allusions to the great Bible stories. Some persons say that a 
change has taken place in the entire attitude of young people to- 
ward church and religion alike. Recent newspapers report that a 
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group of young people voted the Ten Commandments out of date. 
Lack of knowledge of Bible stories and names and difference in re- 
ligious attitude affect our teaching of the English classics, for all our 
great literature in English from the days before Cynewulf down to 
the present has been lighted and beautified by the Bible and made 
glorious by the spirit of a true religion. 

There is a small minority of high-school students who are openly 
in favor of revolution by violence. They have their meetings, their 
conventions, and their publications, and they are moved by sinister 
hands of older persons who would like to destroy our type of govern- 
ment. They speak in public on convenient soapboxes and they have 
their few followers—few, indeed, but ominous. They are glib talkers 
and they make themselves felt in our classes in English reading. 

No, we no longer have such schools as the old academies with se- 
lected pupils from good homes, nor do we have pupils who are really 
eager to gain what they can by means of faithful endeavor in reading. 
We have crowded schools made up of strangely assorted elements. 

Our creed as teachers of good reading in English is that boys and 
girls should try to learn from books for themselves rather than be 
told; that they should know what books really say rather than know 
what someone else has said about the books or their authors; that 
they should establish a habit of reading good literature because, 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes, they “‘like books”; that they should 
read other types of literature than fiction; that they should know, 
appreciate, and love the great ideals that make the literature in Eng- 
lish rich and powerful; that they should know and admire the prin- 
ciples on which our own government is founded; and that they should 
know how to use reference books and libraries. 

How is it possible to make our teaching of the English classics 
more effective, more a part of the lives of our pupils? 

First, we should stop all coddling and restore something of the 
former discipline in reading. The sort of thing that leads thousands 
of high-school students today to say, “It didn’t interest me, and so I 
didn’t read it’’—that sort of thing should be stopped. There are 
still such words as “duty” and “opportunity.” Pupils should be 
placed on their own responsibility, and to give that responsibility 
there should be more than one kind of diploma. 

Fifty per cent of high-school pupils fail to complete the full four- 
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year course because of lack of application, and 20 per cent are 
dropped because of absence. It is not mental ability that is the cause: 
it is lack of a will to work—in fact, lack of appreciation of the good 
that may be gained by staying in school. Call it lack of interest. 
Whatever it is, it is not lack of mental ability. 

Undoubtedly it is a mistake to ask our pupils to read all kinds of 
English classics. An adult may greatly admire the work of Henry 
James in his powerful novel, The Golden Bowl, but most high-school 
students would fail to enjoy it. For most high-school pupils I question 
the inclusion on the College Entrance List of such books as Macau- 
lay’s Essay on Addison, with its minute discussion of English poli- 
tics of the eighteenth century; of Trollope’s The Warden, with its 
demand for an understanding of Church of England life; of Kings- 
ley’s Hereward the Wake, Eliot’s Adam Bede, Scott’s Guy Mannering, 
Hazlitt’s Essays, Huxley’s Autobiography, and various other books 
that are remote from ordinary student interests in high-school days. 
For some pupils these same books are wholly delightful. 

Now for my prescription. As a means of restoring, in part, at 
least, some of the individual initiative in reading and some of the 
former responsibility of pupils, I propose to give pupils, bright or 
dull in mentality, three choices for their selection of courses in read- 
ing. I greatly dislike intelligence groupings made by teachers. I do 
like individual ambition. For that reason, if it were left to me, I 
should present three courses in reading, open to all pupils to elect at 
will. 

The first course should be a highly literary course intended for 
students who have good cultural backgrounds, wide vocabularies, 
and unusual interest in reading, and also any pupils who wish to 
work hard and overcome difficulties. Why do I include such pupils? 
Because, from my own classes I have seen develop, because of desire 
to learn and willingness to work, a great many students who now are 
highly distinguished writers and critics. Let us make the way easy 
for energy and ambition, regardless of I.Q.’s. If the pupil is willing 
to work, let him take the highly literary course. If he fails to work, 
then he must leave the course. 

The second course should consist of what may be called mildly 
popular reading, not difficult in nature, appealing largely to common 
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interests, dealing with fairly common subject matter, and generally 
designed for those who would prefer to take life comfortably and 
easily, and who do not intend to go on to higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 

The third course I should design especially for those who have 
great difficulties in reading and who, for one reason or another, can- 
not give much time to hard work in English. For this course I should 
include simple books, largely of the old reader type, with many short 
selections, dealing largely with modern subjects and modern life. 

These three courses of reading, elected at will by students, should 
bring together kindred spirits, should give the help and the advance- 
ment that various types of students most need, and should appeal 
to individual interests as well as group interests. The formation of 
such groups might do much to renew the spirit of teaching our great 
books. 

For all pupils alike, I propose to base examinations on the reading 
done, on power to interpret passages not seen before, and on ability 
to comment on the passages from a modern point of view. I see no 
reason whatever for testing the memory of pupils about the contents 
of the English clasSics. I should test power to understand and ability 
to express, in relation to new matter only. That is all we are teaching 
for; no one cares whether a pupil remembers a name or a plot; every- 
one cares whether he has learned to understand and to express. 

What about the social effect of our reading? Far more than we do 
at present, we should emphasize what our books say about right 
conduct in life. Far more we should stress principles of action and 
results of action. Brander Matthews used to say that all great cities 
are where there are great trade routes and that all great literature 
is where there are great life principles. If we teach principles of life, 
the very spirit of our literature, we shall teach the highest art. 

In addition to this we should include in our reading in the high 
schools books that definitely concern civic life, moral principles, 
right conduct as citizens, and the broad spiritual attitudes that all 
religions accept. On our College Entrance List we already have 
Bryce’s Hindrances to Good Citizenship and Warner’s Public Duty 
of Educated Men. We should add a great many more such books. 
With them we should include far more biography than we have at 
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present, entertainingly written and uplifting in nature, leading to 
ambition and desire to give service rather than to accumulate money. 

We who are teachers of English reading have it in our power to 
do much to help to make a happier and a better land. The books we 
teach should live in the lives and daily actions of our pupils. 





THE ENGLISH TEACHER LOOKS AHEAD 
ROBERT W. ROUNDS’ 


Progressive English teachers have for years realized that their 
subject, in order to justify its existence, must free itself from the 
confining ideas of the classical tradition. Their thinking and teach- 
ing have led them more and more deeply into the life-experiences of 
their pupils for subject matter. One very clear indication of that 
trend was the publication of An Experience Curriculum in English? 
by the National Society of Teachers of English. But the thinking 
and probing cannot stop there, for, good as it is, this work is con- 
fining in some major aspects. For example, consider this statement 
in the first chapter: “Because in most schools each subject is studied 
in practically complete isolation from the others, this pattern cur- 
riculum in English is designed to suit that condition. It will also fit, 
without major change, into an ‘activity’ program.” In other words, 
the authors have decided, perhaps a bit unwillingly, to go with the 
majority: to design their curriculum to fit the traditional conception 
of English as a separate and distinct subject in the school curriculum. 
As a result, although the authors look into the lives of children for 
experience strands, they are ready to close their eyes the minute 
something outside the field of English pops up. Therefore there is no 
mention, for example, of the possibility of discussing controversial 
social and political issues in the English class. Such questions are 
very vital, but they belong in the social studies classroom. The 

* Teacher of English in the Hillside School, Montclair, N.J. 

2 Wilbur W. Hatfield, An Experience Curriculum in English: A Report of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935. 
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authors attempt to maintain an isolated place in the curriculum for 
English and yet make it live. And here rises our problem. 

If it deals with life and life-problems, English can no longer re- 
main pigeonholed as a separate subject in the school curriculum. It 
is a part of every subject, of every phase of life, and yet it ceases to 
exist as a separate entity. In other words, the more effectively and 
actively English assumes its true place in the school curriculum, the 
more quickly will it leave its present place as an isolated subject. 

The English teacher of the future (she will not be called an English 
teacher, but she will do the job) should be an interesting person to 
think about. For the time being let us not stop to consider how such 
a teacher is to be obtained, though it may be remarked parenthetical- 
ly that many readers will doubtless recognize her as a rare but never- 
theless existent person. Let us jump, then, as painlessly as possible, 
over as many years as are required for the demise of the English 
teacher as such, and let us look at this new teacher—call her a 
“social studies language teacher,” if you like. 

What are the qualifications of this new teacher? First of all she 
has faith in the ability of each of her pupils to contribute in some 
measure to the democratic life in her classroom. She has respect for 
individuality and for the differences between individuals. She senses, 
somehow, the fact that each individual has within himself some 
contribution to his own welfare and to that of society, and she 
resolves to make her classroom a place where that individuality will 
have an opportunity for creative expression. The form, the content, 
the manner of the expression—these things she does not attempt to 
prescribe. 

The teacher also has faith in the ability of a group of children in a 
school to become increasingly self-directive. She conceives of her 
own position in the classroom as that of expert, guide, and adviser 
rather than as that of taskmaster. She has her own thoughts and 
reactions, but she is not interested primarily in handing them over 
to her pupils. On the contrary, she is convinced that whatever con- 
clusions her class reaches as the result of intelligent thinking will 
benefit it much more than any ready-made ideals she might supply. 

She is willing and anxious for her pupils to subject to the scrutiny 
of intelligent thinking any conventions or customs that come within 
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their experience. She does not consider it impudent for them to look 
questioningly at institutions that have become hallowed by cen- 
turies of use. Rather, it is right and normal for institutions to be 
subjected to criticism, and even for them to change. 

For the material—the curriculum—of this course, the teacher 
leads her pupils to sense and study problems within their own experi- 
ence. She is convinced that such problems do exist, though she may 
not know in advance what they are. She is concerned that the prob- 
lems on which her students work shall be real and that there be a 
desire on the part of the pupils for their solution. In other words, as 
a problem is important to her pupils, it must in like degree be im- 
portant to her. She continually scrutinizes the work her children 
engage in to test for interest and drive, fearing that she may in- 
advertently have superimposed on their conceptions her own con- 
ceptions of what they should be doing. 

And now let us attempt to answer some questions which are bound 
to occur to English teachers confronted by this picture. First of all, 
what of literature? Are we to count everything of the past—Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Whitman, and all the rest—shall 
we count all their works useless, unnecessary in an up-to-date scheme 
of education? Let us parry these questions by asking two in return: 
Is great literature part of life? Is appreciation of the fine arts essen- 
tial to a fully developed personality? Certainly no class which claims 
to look at life honestly could ignore its more purely cultural and 
aesthetic qualities. Yes, great writers will be considered, but they 
won't be looked upon as great writers and examined as museum 
pieces. They will come in for consideration in the normal course of 
events—not all of them, and perhaps not the ones a course of study 
might have mentioned, but a surprisingly rich assortment—and they 
will be looked upon as men who have lived and spoken about life. 
They will be judged by what they say and not by what some author- 
ity says about them. Is not that the way true taste develops? 

What about the mechanics of English—grammar, punctuation, 
spelling—will this teacher ignore them? No, but neither will she 
teach them as they have been taught in the past. She hasn’t much 
faith in drill exercises, for instance, as they have usually been 
administered. She will not give spelling lessons, as such, nor will she 
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use a set of grammars with the class, though she will doubtless have 
grammars for the class to consult. She believes the respect for effec- 
tive thinking which her pupils will develop will lead to a correspond- 
ing respect and desire for effective expression, oral and written. She 
is confident, then, that her pupils will try to speak and write effec- 
tively, and also that, in the achievement of this end, she will be 
called upon as expert adviser. She feels, also, that frequent as- 
sociation with good expression (books, speakers, radio programs, 
etc.) will have some effect on the expression of her pupils. Moreover, 
she intends to utilize as far as possible the drive for accuracy in 
expression which results when a pupil’s product is presented for the 
enjoyment of others. In this connection she intends to count upon 
the services of reports to the class, bulletin-board exhibits, and class 
or school publications. But—and she will emphasize this—creative- 
ness takes first place and she will not jeopardize it to make room for 
correctness. 

Are there any secondary teachers of English in schools of the 
conventional type who would be able and willing to undertake the 
conduct of such a class as we have been discussing? Many adminis- 
trators would answer, “Our teachers are completely lacking in that 
type of training.’ If training means observation and practice-teach- 
ing in a teacher-preparing institution, the answer is probably cor- 
rect. But if training may also mean training in thought, or philo- 
sophical readiness, we must protest that many secondary teachers 
qualify. And it seems likely that a thoroughgoing knowledge of, and 
belief in, the philosophy discussed here will be the most valuable 
tools of this new teacher. The teachers are there, we should like to 
say, in every school. Certainly, if you look for them, you will find 
them in many schools. They are willing to take the risks involved in 
introducing a new idea into an old school. They are battle-scarred 
veterans, many of them, at just this sort of thing. 

As was indicated at the outset, to many English teachers this is 
not a new idea, nor is it heretical either. They have felt for years 
that the traditional classroom methods of teaching English were 
based on a faulty philosophy. Nor can it be a new idea to adminis- 
trators, for they have seen the success of these methods in the ele- 
mentary school. They have watched the changes predicted here for 
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the secondary school actually taking place in the elementary school. 
They must have felt the prophetic significance of this success. Under 
such conditions, with willing and sympathetic teachers and adminis- 
trators willing to embark on a voyage of adventure, we do not have 
long to wait for the testing of this philosophy. English has too long 
been confined in the strait jacket of an isolated subject in the cur- 
riculum. 





MORAL EDUCATION THROUGH 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
HELEN WELCH PAINTER’ 


Education for character has concerned civilized people for cen- 
turies, but it has not always occupied a place of major importance 
in our educational system. In recent years, however, there has been 
a considerable growth of interest in the problem, and now not only 
educators but the laity as well are demanding definite evidence of 
character training in the public schools. If a child is to possess right 
ideals and attitudes, he can form them only by living in an environ- 
ment in which they are presented and in which opportunity is given 
for practice. Thus the schools must provide situations which allow 
the child to become imbued with ideals and attitudes and to prac- 
tice good conduct with satisfactory results. 

Moral situations are likely to be presented in the school curricu- 
lum. Every subject should and does have definite value for the 
teaching of character. Possibly no subject offers greater opportuni- 
ties for moral ideas than English literature. Ideals and principles 
may be found in experiences which allow the child to formulate his 
own moral code and to see the working-out of ideals and attitudes in 
lifelike situations. 

How numerous are these opportunities and how great is the 
amount of material given to moral situations in English literature 
texts? The present study is an attempt to answer this question in 
regard to certain texts in high-school English literature. The pur- 


1 Mrs. Painter was a graduate student at Indiana University at the time this article 


was written, 
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pose of such a study may be thought to be in conflict with the objec- 
tive of reading for enjoyment. Moral education through literature, 
however, should not be a conflicting aim. The author believes that 
reading for pleasure should be prominent as an objective, but, no 
matter how hard we may try to avoid it, morality does enter the 
situation. Regardless of what literary type of selection is read, moral 
ideas may be found; and the child becomes imbued with them and 
modifies his conduct accordingly. 


DELIMITATIONS 

The study was limited to Indiana state-recommended texts in 
English literature in the high school—Grades IX, X, XI, and XII. 
Only the literary selections themselves were considered. Pictures, 
study helps, teaching suggestions, and histories of literature were 
not included. 

Only one phase of character, the moral or ethical, was considered. 
For the purposes of this study the most acceptable definition of 
character was that by McKown?’ to the effect that moral character 
is one’s way of making desirable and wholesome adjustments to his 
social environment. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIST OF TRAITS 

The selection of those general elements or traits which make up 
character was a difficult task. Many educators either have expressed 
in codes the elements which they consider as part of character or 
have secured the opinions of school teachers, parents, and pupils re- 
garding what they think are character traits. Thirty of these codes 
and lists were examined in this study. Germane and Germane’s list 
of 118 traits was used as a basic list. The other 29 lists were checked 
against it, and any traits not given by Germane and Germane were 
recorded. 

Varying conceptions of morality made difficult the determination 
of which of the traits listed might be regarded as moral. Almost any 

Harry C. McKown, Character Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1935), p- I. 


3 Charles E. and Edith Germane, Character Education (New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1929), pp. 177-78. 
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trait can become moral, immoral, or unmoral in different situations. 
Consequently, the situation in which a trait is found determines 
largely its morality. Since standards of morality differ with social 
groups and variations of time, the final criterion rests upon what is 
the greatest good for the greatest number of people as conceived by 
successive generations. 

The combined list of traits given by thirty authors proved too 
great to be usable. Therefore, those traits which had the most close- 
ly associated meanings were grouped into trait families, according to 
the practice of many writers. Any trait which could not be placed 
satisfactorily within trait families was classified under the heading, 
““Miscellaneous.”’ The final major classification, or trait families, 
was the following: honesty, chastity, justice, dependability, gener- 
osity, consideration of others, aestheticism, temperance, thrift, initi- 
ative, tact, sociability, courage, and miscellaneous. 


DETERMINATION OF TEXTS TO BE EXAMINED 


A checklist was sent to a sampling of Indiana high schools to de- 
termine what state-recommended texts were used in English litera- 
ture. A return of 80 per cent was received. Books used in four or 
more high schools were analyzed. There were twenty of these books 
with a total of 10,261.6 pages of actual reading content. 


THE FIRST ANALYSIS 

All traits found in various situations were noted on coded cards, 
together with the relative amount of space given to them. Only 
traits obvious to the reader were recorded. If a trait is so difficult to 
find that it must be sought, most pupils will never find it on their 
own accord, and the morality of the trait will be so questionable 
when it is found that relatively complete agreement concerning it 
will not be reached by the readers. When more than one trait could 
be found in the situation, the predominant trait was the one re- 
corded. 

As a means of checking on the accuracy of the judgment of the 
first analysis, the books were read a second time. Few changes were 
found necessary. 
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TABULATION OF DATA 


Following the analysis of the texts, the data were tabulated. Ta- 
ble 1 presents the names of the texts used in the study and the per- 
centage of the total reading content devoted to moral traits in each. 


TABLE 1 


NAMES OF THE TEXTS USED IN THE STUDY AND THE PERCENTAGE OF THE 
TOTAL READING CONTENT DEVOTED TO MORAL TRAITS IN EACH* 


Percentage Percentage 
of Book De- of Book De- 
voted to voted to 

Names of texts Moral Traits Names of texts Moral Traits 

Lyman and Hill, Book III...... 54.0 Schweikert ef al. ............. 38.4 

ree 51.3. Greenlaw and Stratton, Book II 37.3 

See Ree a eran ty eee 47-5 Schweikert, Lowe, and Miller. . 36.3 
Lyman and Hill, Book II...... 46.2 Schweikert, Inglis, and Gehl- 

Cross, Smith, and Stauffer, dee ick So eae he 36.1 

gS ee 44.0 Hervey, Book LII...... . 31.8 

Cross, Smith, and Staufler, Greenlaw and Miles, book ILI.. 30.5 

PY Si ccerkckcunsesannts 43-9 Bolenius, BookI............. 27.2 

Cross, Smith, and Stauffer, Bolenius, Book III.. . . 26.6 
MME ech ion aia ats ae 42.2 Cross, Smith, and Stauffer, 

Hanes and McCoy............ 41.8 ih tcdu ce 6 babikeaeak 26.6 
Ross and Schweikert, Book IX. 40.9 Greenlaw, Elson, and Keck, 

Greenlaw and Miles, Book IV.. 38.8 BEE Mitkaevcesdsdcees ek See 


* Publication facts which identify these books are found at the end of this article. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. Of the twenty texts used in this study, there is a total of 
10,261.6 pages of actual reading content, which was analyzed twice. 
The total amount of material in which moral traits may be found is 
3,933.8 pages. 

2. A composite list of ninety-seven moral character traits was 
formulated. The individual traits which are most emphasized, as 
measured by the criterion adopted, named in the decreasing order of 
their importance are love of a person, bravery, love of the beautiful, 
fearlessness, adventuresomeness, appreciation of others, apprecia- 
tion of nature, ingenuity, kindness, inventiveness, and straightfor- 
wardness. 

3. Of the trait families, those most stressed (also arranged in the 
decreasing order of their importance) are sociability, courage, initia- 
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tive, miscellaneous, and consideration of others. Tact and thrift are 
given very little emphasis in any of the texts. 
4. Moral character traits were found in every type of literature. 
5. All of the texts devote one-fourth or more of their reading con- 
tent to moral traits. The average percentage of moral content is 
5 : 
38.3. Two texts give over half of their content to such traits. 


CONCLUSION 

It is realized that the results of this study are based upon a sub- 
jective analysis. In an attempt to make it as objective as possible, 
codes and lists of traits by many authors were used in compiling the 
composite list for the study; the texts were analyzed twice; only the 
obvious traits were selected; and the morality of each trait was de- 
termined by the situation in which it was found. Perhaps complete 
objectivity can never be obtained until traits become more stand- 
ardized. 

For future research, material other than literary selections may be 
analyzed; namely, pictures, study helps, and suggested activities. 
Other curricular subjects might be investigated to determine their 
significance for character development. Classics should likewise be 
studied. Material of the present study might be submitted to school 
children in order to discover whether or not those traits obvious to 
the author would also be obvious to the pupils. Tests might be de- 
vised to see if the literature influenced pupils in modifying their 
conduct or in establishing new ideals. 
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A PREVIEW OF AN INVESTIGATION OF MOTION- 
PICTURE CLASS AND CLUB ACTIVITIES 
CONSTANCE McCULLOUGH' 


The modesty or caution expressed in the title of this paper is not 
a pose. What we have done is but a small beginning of what we hope 
to do for and with the teachers and sponsors of movie-study classes 
and clubs throughout the country. The number we have been able 
to reach in our investigation thus far is undoubtedly meager in com- 
parison with the great many wide-awake teachers of English and 
other subjects who have sensed the need for student and community 
direction in motion-picture selection and who are doing something 
about it. 

A German teacher in my own school happened to mention to me 
the other day that the German Club was going en masse to see the 
photoplay version of Heidi. Then, she said, they were going to dis- 
cuss it. “Discuss it!” I exclaimed with a purposeful gleam in my eye. 
“What are you going to say about it? Be careful how you answer, 
for I am about to hand you a five-page questionnaire.”’ And it de- 
veloped that this sort of thing had been going on behind my back 
in my own school all year, while I had been combing the country 
for teachers who were discussing critically with pupils the movies 
that they had seen and who were by various techniques developing 
student standards for motion-picture evaluation. 

This study has been financed and sponsored by the Committee 
on Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers. The counsel 
of Helen Rand Miller and members of the Committee and the as- 
sistance of Miss Dorothy McCullough of Indianapolis have been 
helpful in its initiation. We sent out over the country two ques- 
tionnaires, a three-page inquiry on movie-study-class activities and 
a five-page inquiry into the activities of motion-picture study clubs. 
Our answers, which so far represent forty classes and forty clubs, 

* Dr. McCullough is assistant professor of English at Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, 
and a member of the editorial staff of the Cooperative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education. 
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have come from twenty-three states, chiefly of north-central and 
eastern sections, and schools varying in size from one hundred to ten 
thousand enrolment. Most of the replies are from the senior high 
schools. From the clubs we have learned the nature of their organi- 
zation, their money-making activities, committee activities, ma- 
terials used, sponsor’s duties, typical programs at regular meetings, 
topics of panel discussions, community co-operation and contacts, 
and club attempts to educate the school and community. The 
classes have told of the materials used as texts or supplementary 
aids, the motion-picture facilities of the school and classroom, the 
types of film shown at school, the types of activities engaged in, the 
problems encountered, and their opinion of the most desirable prac- 
tice administratively in teaching motion-picture evaluation. 


MOVIE-STUDY CLUBS 

A successful movie club may exist in a school of three hundred 
or a school of ten thousand students. The club may be as small as 
four or as large as ninety in membership, but most of those respond- 
ing are between twenty and fifty in size. The sponsor, though usu- 
ally an English teacher, may be a teacher of art, electricity, history, 
science, or speech, or may be the director of activities or the head of 
visual education in his school. His duties in the club may range 
from teacher to silent partner, from master of ceremonies to a voice 
from the back seat. In some clubs the sponsor is overworked; in 
others the students take on the responsibilities. 

Repetition of the materials which these clubs found useful would 
be a needless waste of time on my part, since Film and School pre- 
sents an almost identical bibliography. However, you might be in- 
terested to know that Mrs. Mullen’s How To Judge Motion Pictures, 
the Photoplay Study Guides, and Four-Star Final Magazine head the 
list. Fifty-odd sources were cited. 

The typical club meets once a week and may or may not have 
dues. The dues, if any, are usually under a dollar per year. Money- 
raising schemes include film showings at school, benefit performances 
at neighborhood theaters, and the usual food sale or party. Club 
funds are spent on refreshments, outside speakers, theater excur- 
sions, books and magazine subscriptions, projectors and amateur 
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movie equipment, rented or purchased films, membership in a city 
or national movie-study organization, delegates’ attendance at meet- 
ings and previews, scrapbooks and stills, and the club picture in the 
school yearbook. 

Some clubs, as an insurance against deadwood, have a ruling that 
every member must be active on a committee; hence probably the 
existence of the twenty different committees in our data. The tech- 
nical committee of one school is made up of members who have 
learned how to operate projection machines. Its duties are to teach 
such operation to other interested members and to run the projectors 
for various school and class functions. The scrapbook committee 
may develop scrapbooks of the best reviews found or written by 
members, the activities of the club, the development of the motion- 
picture industry, photographs of stars, and the making of a motion 
picture. These may ultimately be on display in the school library 
or at an open house for other students and parents. The movie re- 
view committee may collect reviews from various sources, may write 
their own, post reviews on a bulletin board in the hall or library, 
attend previews of coming films to report back to the club, or pub- 
lish club recommendations of coming films in the school paper. The 
public relations committee is usually the intermediary between the 
club and local theater managers. It attends meetings of civic or- 
ganizations and arranges for various excursions by the club. 

Typical programs for regular meetings differ considerably. Some 
bristle with formality; some “just growed’’; some are filled with 
variety ; some have one central idea. Here is a summary of one: The 
meeting is called to order, the minutes are read, and old and new 
business are discussed. Two reviews are given by students who re- 
ceived Four-Star passes. There is then a special feature—either a 
guest speaker, the presentation of a play, or a debate. 

Another meeting is described as a discussion of movies seen by 
individuals or groups. The movies are analyzed critically; improve- 
ments are suggested. There follows a discussion of books which 
might make good movies, and a determination of the actors who 
should star in them. 

A meeting centering on the theme ‘‘The Work of the Director’’ is 
outlined as follows: After the usual minutes and roll call and com- 
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mittee reports, the pictures of prominent directors are identified by 
members. The club discusses such directorial touches as the fade- 
out. While certain committees withdraw for special work, the re- 
mainder of the club members engage in impromptu pantomimes, 
following the instructions of a student director. Sometimes several 
weeks of meetings will be devoted to the making of scrapbooks or 
the development of a scenario or the production of an amateur 
movie. Or a program may center on a particular film. A student 
who has both seen and read The Good Earth, for example, compares 
the book with the film. Another evaluates the acting and casting, 
another the make-up, another the techniques used in filming. 

Apparently not all clubs know the instruction, the excitement, and 
the pleasure to be derived from the panel discussion. Eighteen clubs 
report panel discussions, and there is almost no duplication of topics. 
These are some of them: ‘“‘Block-booking,” “Originals versus Adap- 
tations,” ““Must There Be a Happy Ending?” “The Ten Best Pic- 
tures of the Year,” ““‘Why Do You Go to the Movies?” “Directors 
and the Part They Play,” ““How To Shop for Movies,” “Methods 
of Film Advertising,” “The Motion Picture as a Crime and War 
Preventative,” and “‘The Sources of Screen Plays.”’ 

Special meetings include amateur movie production, film show- 
ings at school, theater excursions either to see a film or to inspect 
techniques of picture and sound reproduction, excursions to the 
camera shop to see equipment, trips to a movie lot, attendance at 
city meetings, and an actors’ masquerade, at which each member 
imitates a certain actor or actress and speaks a few lines from one of 
his recent roles. One club rented a film of ancient vintage and made 
a comparison of techniques and plots between it and modern pro- 
ductions. Clubs like to exchange programs with other clubs, and to 
give joint programs with them or demonstrations for them. Through 
membership in the Four-Star organization club members are eligi- 
ble for participation in certain contests, for admission to previews 
and to special conferences sponsored by that group. One club con- 
centrates on making school newsreels and on being a service organi- 
zation for the classes and other clubs of the school as well as for the 
community. 

Members spread information helpful to movie-goers in the school 
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by inviting speakers on movie topics to the school assembly, spon- 
soring library and hall exhibits, running a column of reviews or 
recommendations in the school paper, presenting assembly skits or 
discussions, sponsoring review contests, arranging for group theater 
attendance, and by bringing books on movies into the school library. 
The school library lends materials to the club, provides exhibit or 
bulletin board space for club notices, and sets aside a special shelf 
for books and magazines on motion-picture study. The club in re- 
turn advertises through its reviews and bulletins, and displays the 
books upon which current films are based or through which one may 
acquire background for seeing them. 

Local motion-picture councils and other groups provide materials 
and film passes for club members. Some enlist the help of the stu- 
dents in producing an amateur film or in the use of the projection 
machine. Club members frequently put on programs for the mo- 
tion-picture councils and collaborate with them in advertising the 
worth-while films which they have persuaded local theater managers 
to run. 

Theater managers have been found very co-operative. They have 
come to the schools as speakers on such subjects as block-booking; 
they have sent the clubs advance notices on coming films, have ac- 
commodated the clubs in booking certain films; have invited tours 
of inspection, theater parties at reduced rates, preview attendance by 
the preview committees, and benefit performances; and have fur- 
nished the clubs with display materials. Few camera shops have 
been approached by the clubs in this survey. Those reported have 
offered such concessions as rates on equipment, the loan of equip- 
ment for inspection and use, and the extension of credit to the club. 
Club members have been welcome to inspect equipment at the shops. 

So far, so optimistic. But the clubs have failures to report, too. 
An attempt at parent education through club members was re- 
ported as futile by one group. Evidently parents are as hard to 
educate now as they were in my day. Discussions of pictures not 
seen by all become boring. A small group of students tends to do all 
the work. Underclassmen are not attracted to the club, though the 
club in question is not sure it wants them. In amateur production 
there is a fatal tendency to shoot the scenes long before a complete 
conception of the picture and a decision on the best methods of 
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shooting have been reached. One ambitious club made miniature 
sets and figures representing the outstanding films of the year, but 
only Claudette Colbert’s Puritan costume came anywhere near ex- 
pectations. The boys balked on making the sets and the girls lacked 
the skill. 

If you are starting a club of your own, these clubs urge you to 
join the Four-Star Club, to limit membership rather than to admit 
deadwood, to have definite programs planned ahead, to have defi- 
nite objectives, to get in touch with other clubs, to gather as much 
material together as possible, to get a really interested, hard-work- 
ing faculty member, to discourage Hollywooditis, to assign members 
to committees according to special interests, and to have frequent 
committee reports. Some of the problems you may meet are the 
tendency to gossip on the part of the members and the tendency of 
the sponsor to dwell on aesthetic refinements, the problem of keep- 
ing the work of the club serious enough to be worth while, the strug- 
gle for existence and appropriations in the face of disapproval on the 
part of the school administration or the community, the problems of 
the double feature, lack of money, and the finding of common ground 
for movie-magazine-minded girls and trick-photography boys. 

The answers in this survey which interested me most are those to 
the question: ‘“‘What evidence is there of increased interest in better 
movies in your school through your club?”” Most common are the 
replies that membership in the club has increased, that club mem- 
bers are more critical of movies, and that the school as a whole is 
drawn to the club’s bulletin board. It is said that the club members 
have learned to shop for movies. Many consult the club’s recom- 
mended list and frankly state that they are bored by the western 
“thrillers” and second-rate “fillers” that they once enjoyed. The 
club discussions of the relative merits of certain movies become 
‘“‘more intelligent.’’ Although some sponsors feel that movie educa- 
tion is not reaching beyond the club membership, others believe the 
whole school has become movie-critical. 


MOVIE-STUDY CLASSES 
The schools represented in the class survey range in size from one 
hundred to sixty-five hundred pupils. The majority of teachers re- 
port that movie study is undertaken in an organized unit whose 
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length varies in most cases from one to six weeks, while in a few 
classes one or two days are set aside each week for motion-picture 
study. Most of the teachers use some sort of text. This is not always 
a book or pamphlet on the movies or on movie appreciation, but 
may be a magazine on the movies, magazines or newspapers con- 
taining reviews of current films, pamphlets rating or classifying cur- 
rent pictures, or so-called stills. Of the thirty different materials 
mentioned as useful texts, by far the most frequently specified is 
Dale’s How To Appreciate Motion Pictures. Sixty different supple- 
mentary helps are listed. Leading this group of references are the 
photoplay study guides. 

Classes whose entire concern is motion-picture evaluation engage 
in activities practically identical to those undertaken in unit study. 
Both in many respects duplicate what has been said of the clubs. 

Most of the teachers agree that motion pictures should be studied 
in classes rather than in clubs. Some think that a special class 
should be organized for the purpose, while others are of the opinion 
that a unit on the subject in a regular English class would suffice. 
Several feel that there is room for both clubs and classes, that the 
clubs can follow up and make permanent use of information and 
attitudes gained through intensive classwork. 

As an example of the incidental approach to motion-picture study 
we have the dramatics teacher whose pupils never see a play on the 
legitimate stage, and who meets the situation by basing her whole 
approach to drama on their familiarity with the movies. An Ameri- 
can history teacher enlivens the drone of wars and dates and political 
issues by the writing of a scenario based upon certain significant 
incidents. The teacher lecture survey and the extensive reading pro- 
gram are two common approaches in the regular motion-picture 
course or unit. 

Here is an example of committee or group work in the extensive 
reading approach: 

The class is organized into committees, each of which is responsible for 
planning and presenting the study of some phase of motion-picture apprecia- 
tion. Each student chooses his own phase. A reading table, furnished with 


movie textbooks, movie stills, movie magazines, and so forth, offers a back- 
ground for this study. Some of the presentations take the form of student-led 
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discussions, some of reports, and some of bulletin-board displays. It is a rare 
opportunity for each student to find his own interests and work them out in his 
own way. The teacher keeps a hand of guidance but remains in the background. 


Another teacher writes: 


Perhaps one of the most interesting days is the one when the camera and pro- 
jector machines are in the room, and some scientifically-minded student explains 
them carefully. The science teachers co-operate in this, 


Comparative studies are made of different types of films and the 
varying techniques entailed. American films are compared with for- 
eign. The study of indoor lighting and makeup problems is worked 
out on the school stage. The composition element in photography is 
studied by minute analysis of stills. Subsequent amateur attempts 
at filming with specific values in mind serve as a check on what has 
been learned. Classes find it interesting to plan a scenario from a 
book whose movie version is already in production. They decide on 
the big scenes and the Hollywood stars suitable for parts in the cast, 
later to check their judgment against the actual casting and final 
professional choice of scenes. 

There are divers methods of studying reviews. One teacher sub- 
mits this formula for class-written reviews: 

Read and compare reviews from five newspapers on some one movie. List 
the types of things the reviewers mention. Then select a movie to review. 
Find a review of a movie of similar type and imitate the reviewer’s style as 
closely as possible in writing on the movie of your selection. Paste the critic’s 
review and your imitation side by side in your scrapbook. Then write a review 
of your own in your own way, trying to include the points of criticism which 
you have been reviewing in imitation. 


Another reports: 
The students make scrapbooks containing professional reviews of pictures 
they have seen, plus their own reviews and rating sheets. 


Another class collects reviews of current movies from good, bad, 
and indifferent sources. These are read, and after a discussion of the 
relative merits of the different sources, they guess from what sources 
the reviews came. A collection of blurbs from newspapers and studio 
publicity departments is made and the class studies them for types 
of appeal. 

How do classes attempt to establish standards of motion-picture 
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evaluation for themselves? A committee is sent early to see a pic- 
ture and to make out a study plan. When the class ultimately at- 
tends the movie, some background has been developed and the stu- 
dents are prepared to watch for certain things. Actors are discussed 
as ham, type, and versatile. A composite director is fashioned from 
the qualities of good directors. A simplified rating sheet, worked out 
by the movie class, is mimeographed and distributed to all English 
classes to make the entire school movie-critical. Such rating sheets, 
kept in movie diaries, are periodically compared in class as a check 
on individual standards. Voting for the best movies of the year is 
later compared with the verdicts of critics. Classes debate such top- 
ics as: “Does every photoplay have to have a happy ending to be 
good?” “‘Do many films stress unreality?’”’ In shopping for movies 
one class obtains a list of coming attractions several weeks in ad- 
vance. A study is made of the reviews of these pictures from de- 
pendable sources and the class decides which are worth seeing. After 
a picture has been seen, a post mortem is held over the boners ob- 
served. Another favorite pastime is to buttonhole local people of 
various types to find out their standards of evaluating movies. 
These surveys always bring forth interesting discussions and con- 
clusions and, I suspect, red-faced citizens. 

What tangible results in motion-picture standards of evaluation 
have we to show for all this activity? One teacher answers this 
question rather disconsolately: “Our pupils are improving slowly. 
They, like some of us, talk about the excellence of Quality Street and 
Berkeley Square and go to see Mae West.”’ But others have more 
cheering though, on the whole, as subjective indications that their 
labor is producing results. Students debate outside the class and of 
their own volition many things which were stimulated in class. 
Reading of books after the picture related to them has been seen is 
thought to be motivated through the films. 

As the title of this paper has suggested—this is just a preview. 
But already I have two very definite impressions of the teaching of 
motion-picture evaluation. The first is that such an investigation as 
ours has been needed. Many teachers have developed extensively 
some one phase of movie study. Others could profit by their speciali- 
zation, and they themselves could use to advantage the experiences 
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of others. A number of personal notes appended to the questionnaire 
replies tell of the perspective brought by the questionnaire itself. 
As one sponsor put it, ““We are lonesome. We need the company of 
others’ ideas.”” My second impression is that there is need for agree- 
ment upon the objectives worth striving for and for measurement of 
the extent to which our activities achieve them. If we are to answer 
the criticisms of the educators who label our activities as busy-work, 
and the objections of school boards who maintain that we are simply 
providing advertisement for an already overpopular and over- 
wealthy industry, we must not only be agreed on where and how we 
are going, but must be sure that our activities are taking us there. 
The time is ripe for every teacher or sponsor of motion-picture 
study ruthlessly to evaluate the work of his class or club, to throw 
out any pet scheme which cannot be justified as pertinent to a 
worthy educational objective, and to procure some tangible, con- 
vincing proof of the effectiveness of his methods and activities in the 
achievement of his educational goals. Until we have made such an 
inventory and can produce under the noses of our critics such a de- 
fense of our work, the study of motion pictures in the high school 
cannot hold a secure or thoroughly respected place in the curriculum. 
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USING THE PROJECTOR IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

What teacher of English composition has not had his patience tried 
to the limit by students who made the identical errors in written work 
time and time again? The teacher may point out to a student the specific 
weaknesses of his theme; he may drill the student in good usage repeated- 
ly; the pupil may re-write his composition, making all necessary correc- 
tions; yet the same errors so often reappear in succeeding themes. Per- 
haps it is sentence sense, the use of commas, or spelling that the student 
seems to be unable to master. Whatever the problems may be, English 
teachers generally are agreed that the task of impressing the pupil in 
such a manner as to cause him to become error conscious and desirous of 
using only correct English is a very difficult one. 

In an effort to find a more effective means of teaching written composi- 
tion, the English department of Prescott Junior-Senior High School has 
tried a new method in which the delineascope was used for projecting 
compositions on the screen for careful study and criticism by the pupils. 
The delineascope is a lantern projector which reflects the material of a 
written page on the screen and magnifies it so that in a classroom of 
average size the material can be read by all the students. Ordinary trans- 
lucent window shades will darken the room sufficiently for the use of the 
projector unless the sun is shining against the windows—in this case 
opaque shades are necessary. 

Various procedures may be followed in the use of the delineascope for 
criticizing themes. At times it is sufficient for the teacher to show only 
a few papers some of which may be shining examples of perfection and 
others which may exemplify faults common to many of the papers. Then 
again the teacher may wish to bring out the individual weaknesses in 
each of the themes, which entails the examination of all the papers. After 
the students have learned how to evaluate compositions, the teacher may 
have them indicate by Scout vote (heads down, hands up) the mark 
which they think the paper merits. It is interesting to note that the 
mark which the teacher gives often is the same as that given by the ma- 
jority of the class. Also, the pupils can tell definitely why they think a 
theme should have a certain grade. 
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In order to avoid any embarrassment or humiliation on the part of 
the pupils, the class is not told whose paper is under observation except 
where it might be of benefit to the pupils. The students write their names 
at the very tops of their papers so that the names will not appear on the 
screen. 

As has been intimated, the success of the delineascope method in the 
composition class is partly dependent upon the factor of pupil participa- 
tion which is the basis of all learning. If the teacher maintains a positive 
attitude and encourages each student to follow the class discussion, the 
pupils will become interested in, and enthusiastic about, this class exer- 
cise, and they will anxiously look forward to the criticisms of their com- 
positions. By varying the method of presentation and by using a variety 
of types of subject matter, we have found the delineascope method to be 
a very simple, effective, and pragmatic device for the improvement of 


composition. 
MartTIN H. Munz 
PRESCOTT JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 





PEOPLE FIRST 


In the early fall days, before we introduce pupils to the famous makers 
of literature, we take a look at a few makers of life around us. We some- 
times call this unit “People in Print” or “Some Significant People.” It 
is designed to give pupils at the beginning of the year a job in which they 
will receive practice in thoughtful reading and in thoughtful writing. 
Too, it gives the teacher opportunity to study the working habits and 
personalities of pupils. 

For the first assignment I ask the pupil to find in any current news- 
paper names of ten people before the public and to write an identification 
of each or an explanation of why the name appears. Naturally the dis- 
cerning pupil prefers those of some significance in the realms of sport, 
science, art, or amusement, as well as in politics, for we call attention to 
our many-sided life. 

He next examines magazines for articles about people, locating from 
five to ten such articles. These articles are, of course, about people of 
the present or of the past. He handles at least five books of individual or 
collective biography, getting an idea about the interest of the material 
for him. He lists both the magazine articles and the books so that he can 
easily find them again. 
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Meanwhile his list of ten important people has grown. We fix fifty 
as the limit of names to list. We think about and consult the dictionary 
concerning certain words: ‘‘publicity,” “popularity,” ‘personality,” 
“notoriety,” “fame,” “heroism,” “‘statesmanship,” and “‘service.” I tell 
pupils the story of the pageant “The Gift,” which brings out the fact that 
the supreme gift any man can receive is the power to be useful. 

Have you ever asked pupils to read a selection—for example, three 
paragraphs of Dryden on Chaucer—and, in answer to the question, ‘“What 
is the most important favorable criticism made in the selection?” had 
them tell you something from the first paragraph because that was first 
read? Or have you ever asked a class how old the admirer of cherry 
blossoms was when he wrote 


Now of my three-score years and ten 

Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score 

It leaves me only fifty more 
and had them tell you seventy or fifty? Perhaps your pupils read better 
than mine. Reading for the thought expressed is what we give them the 
opportunity to practice. I believe that in our encouragement of extensive 
reading we have sometimes unwittingly encouraged careless reading. 

Instead of allowing pupils to make copious notes on the first paragraph, 
fewer on the second, perhaps giving scant attention to the more important 
ideas farther along, we ask them to read the entire article and to confine 
their notes to three topics that will fit the material. These topics are often 
“Environment,” “Achievement,” “Personality,” or “Philosophy of Life.’ 
Or the article may deal with the ideas of the author about the sig- 
nificance of the person or with the ideas of the person concerned. That 
word “environment,” to be so useful in the future, often needs explana- 
tion, for pupils do not readily see how it includes family life, school life, 
friends and acquaintances, as well as places. To get pupils to take notes 
under specific topics is often a struggle, for many find it easier to read 
and take notes, just as things come in the article. Such notes seem a 
comparatively effortless and unprofitable use of time, though the results 
may look promising in amount. There must be selection and grouping 
and the exercise of judgment that requires thinking. Quality, not 
quantity, receives favorable comment. 
On their first day for reading books in class we find that many have 

made excellent choices of books about people, for we live in an age of 
interesting biography. Too soon someone asks how we report on books, 
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and the question is unwelcome because I am interested in their reading 
and not in book reports. But since the question has come up, I tell them 
that we shall use the same topics as those under which they made notes, 
only that we shall write very briefly on only one topic. We may write 
a short paper on the environment of the subject of the biography; or 
perhaps on his achievement, remembering always that achievement is 
often a subtle thing, applicable not only to results that show but to morale 
or adequacy in meeting the untoward experiences of life. In encouraging 
the use of biographical material for their first reading of books we corre- 
late with the history department, which has called attention to the op- 
portunities afforded in this type of reading. 

We next ask the pupil to think of some people who have never been 
written up—people who make an important contribution to his life. From 
his list of names, from articles or books read, from people around him, the 
pupil selects one about whom he feels a personal enthusiasm and presents 
him to the class, paying him an oral tribute. Since we ask for sincerity 
and a justification of the pupil’s enthusiasm, we must expect to hear 
about some colorful people who would not be our choice. We do often 
hear about camp directors and former teachers and relatives, enough to 
hearten anyone who works with young people. 

Our next use of English is more formal. We talk about the Hall of 
Fame, read some citations for honorary degrees, talk about citations for 
our football men when honors are conferred. We shall each choose from 
five to ten people for whom we shall write citations. For one of these we 
shall perhaps practice a prescribed form in parallel structure. It does not 
harm pupils to be a little dignified and formal as they try to make their 
tributes worthy of the people they choose; but, of course, what they say 
will be meaningless if couched in cover-all instead of in specific words. 
We try to make this exercise a careful piece of writing. 

It is an easy transition from this unit (for which we allow about two 
weeks) to the epics and Beowulf. We are soon launched on the early 
stories from English literature. And all the year I am glad we have 
talked about environment and achievement and a philosophy of life and 
the balancing of strengths and weaknesses because these topics give pupils 
something to think about or to talk about in relation to many of the novels 
or other books they read during the year. 

KaTE W. SMITH 


Lyons TownsuHip HicH SCHOOL 
La GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
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“THE HALL OF FAME” 


“How would you like to vote a name into the Hall of Fame?” Most of 
the students were not aware of the existence of such an institution. 
The long list of classifications in the 1933 edition of the Hand-Book of 
the Hall of Fame was surprising, and it was a revelation that one had to 
be dead a quarter of a century before one’s name might be proposed to 
the electors. 

Personalities from Maryland in the Hall of Fame now include only 
Edwin Booth, the actor, and Edgar Allan Poe. Additional names sub- 
mitted by the students were Charles Carroll, Johns Hopkins, Francis 
Scott Key, Sidney Lanier, and Ottmar Mergenthaler. Three of these 
had been proposed at previous elections: Key, Lanier, and Mergenthaler, 
but they had failed to obtain the required number of votes. The list 
was not long nor was it especially outstanding, but enthusiasm was 
evident. 

Francis Scott Key, the patriot, author of our national anthem, was 
the most popular choice. 

Johns Hopkins, the philanthropist, was the second choice, for many 
of the students live in the vicinity of the hospital and medical school 
and are aware of the far-reaching work that institution is doing. 

Ottmar Mergenthaler, the inventor of the linotype, was a favorite 
with the technical boys and the members of the Press Club, and he fell 
into third place. When his name was first mentioned, a student thought 
he had lived some hundred years ago—as of the era of Gutenberg—and 
was quite surprised that the School of Printing, Public Education De- 
partment, was memorializing the name of a Baltimorean of the nineteenth 
century. The school is known as the Ottmar Mergenthaler School of 
Printing. 

The teacher dared to say that her vote would be cast for Sidney 
Lanier, the poet, and his name was the fourth choice. At the election in 
1935 he had had a goodly number of supporters but not the required 
quota. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the statesman of the early American 
era, was nobly defended by a few loyal folk and his name remained. 
Baltimore has consistently kept this “signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” before the citizenry of the metropolis. His home on Fast 
Lombard Street has been restored and properly designated. Carroll 
Park is a city park, and the house in it is identified as his second home. 

The day for writing was a day of joy for all. It was not a composition 
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lesson. It was not a grim task that had to be met. It was a real vital 
opportunity to place an individual before posterity as an influence to 


further genuine attainment. 
MARIE E. STAIB 
PATTERSON PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





A DEFENSE OF GUINEVERE, 1939 


A defense of the Lady Guinevere is necessary in this current season 
if the slighting remarks about her are as widespread as recent educational 
conferences might indicate. In fact, the whole goodly company of the 
Table Round as portrayed by Tennyson has been damned as sentimental, 
romantic, and hopelessly Victorian. Other old classics have also come in 
for their share of abuse. Perhaps they deserve to be cast out of our high- 
school curriculum to make room for additional contemporary material, 
but before we turn away from them completely, we should do two things. 
First, examine our purpose and methods of presenting a classic to high- 
school students, and, second, take unbiased stock of what our students 
might be losing if it were omitted. 

Consider the /dylls of the King, taught in Grade X, as a point in ques- 
tion. Are we presenting this classic as poetry, draining it dry for figures 
of speech, word pictures, paraphrased passages, uplifting allegory? If we 
are, the slighting remarks about the Lady Guinevere are justified, and 
we should push her aside in favor of greater poetry. If we are preoccupied 
with asking minute questions based upon a microscopic study of the 
text, we shall have to push aside with her some of the most interesting 
people you can meet between the covers of any book, in favor of a piece 
of literature that rewards microscopic study. 

The Idylls of the King should hold its place in the senior high school 
curriculum not because it is great poetry but because it is a document of 
social significance for boys and girls who are interested in human rela- 
tionships. Tennyson does. not interpret these relationships as fully as a 
modern writer might. Therefore his poem makes an excellent study for 
children who are being taught in a simple way to weigh the evidence of 
a character’s speech and action and to draw a conclusion without too 
much assistance from the author. Though Tennyson has presented his 
characters simply, he has left room for a wide variety of interpretations. 
These variations create class discussions that are valuable. The exchange 
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of ideas and ideals and the training in tolerance and logical thinking are 
as socially significant as the problems involved in the Jdyl/s. When there 
is only one “right answer,”’ a literature period suffers from malnutrition 
and might better be spent in silent leisure reading. The human problems 
which form a basis for these class discussions are contemporary in spite 
of the glamorous trappings of the Middle Ages which might obscure the 
great value of Tennyson’s poem as a modern document. 

Guinevere, Launcelot, and Arthur present a love triangle less romanti- 
cally than the average motion picture but nonetheless impressively, be- 
cause each member of the triangle is an interesting individual who has 
realistically strong and weak characteristics. 

Though Guinevere is a faithless wife, she is a broadening experience 
for the puritanical boy or girl to whom everyone is all good or all bad. 

Her peerless lord, Arthur, baffles some boys and girls through his very 
goodness that amounts to blindness. However, they will not concede that 
he is a “sissy,”’ that his spirituality may make him oblivious to the needs 
of other human beings, and they learn to comb a text for evidence to sup- 
port their opinion. Through their study of King Arthur they may veer 
into a discussion of government. Any discussion of rulers can take a 
class as far into contemporary events as time will permit. 

Launcelot, unhappy in having deceived his best friend, makes an im- 
pressive study of the influence one great man marred by a fault can have 
on other men who know the fault. The friendship between Launcelot 
and Arthur, tinged always for Launcelot by his guilty love for his friend’s 
wife, causes some vital thought on the rights of friendship as contempo- 
rary as private thought. 

Simpler than the love triangle of the leading characters is the story of 
Elaine, which might seem at first glance the height of sentimentalism. 
Her actions are no more exaggerated because her “crush’”’ leads her to 
one kind of suicide rather than the modern conventional leap from the 
ninth story to the headlines of the tabloid. Elaine reserves her space in 
a modern crowded course of study; she is any girl who builds her 
happiness in imagination instead of in realities. 

The story of Gareth and Lynette takes on modern dress in many sur- 
prising ways. Lynette’s rudeness in the face of Gareth’s good manners 
may end in an evaluation of modern chivalry quite wholesome for girls 
who hear what boys think of their casual bad manners. 

The good Queen Bellicent may be a minor character in the story of 
Gareth and Lynette, but she looms large in class discussion that weaves 
back and forth on the “‘duty-to-parents” theme that can never be settled 
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but which grows and changes with the maturity of both parents and chil- 
dren as do indeed The Idylls of the King themselves if they are not pedanti- 
cally dissected. 

In an effort to be thorough, teachers of literature may have doomed 
many old classics which should be retained as part of our literary heritage. 
Perhaps if we could select our points of emphasis instead of multiplying 


them, the classics would yield living satisfaction. 
IrnMA EARECKSON 
THE PRINCIPIA 
St. Louis, Missour! 





MASEFIELD’S REYNARD THE FOX: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE QUALITIES OF POETRY' 

The study of the poem for an increased awareness of sensory experi- 
ences and natural rhythms, including: an appreciation of fundamental 
emotions; the ‘‘earthiness” of descriptions of nature; sympathy with the 
fox—his fear, courage, and desire to live. 

A sense of motion: in the assembling of the hunters; the crashing speed 
of the hunt; the drowsy awakening, the tense crouching, the terrified 
dashing of the fox; the lifting, gliding, sweeping motions of the tall 
horses. (These rhythms understood only as natural rhythms; no attempt 
to label “feet,” though gathering of “‘light syllables” noted.) 


STUDY OF THE POEM 


The opening of the poem is gay, colorful, a jolly assembling of people. 
Who are the people that you particularly like? Have you watched people 
meeting before a horse race or a football game? What do you notice 
about individuals, their dress, mannerisms? How does Masefield give you 
a sense of what individuals are really like, something beyond their mere 
clothing? Do you get a sense of pageantry, a procession of people, the 
motions of the throng? Chaucer introduces his Canterbury Tales through 
descriptions of a company of travelers. 

Meanwhile, however, Masefield is giving you the setting for this 
pageant. Notice sounds particularly. 

ONOMATOPOEIA—4definition: words whose actual sound is exactly right for the 
meaning. 
Make a list of these words from your own imagination; including such 
words as “buzz,” “murmur,” “jump,” “quiet.” 


* Summary of an autumn unit taught in Grade XI at the Waynflete School, Portland, 
Me., 1937. 
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In the study of this poem you will find action words particularly, 
(“clinked” and “chinked,” p. 5); many parti- 
ciples, as well as verbs, which through their sound 
express a particular motion of an animal or person 
very well. 

In the first part of the poem, find several examples of words that 
themselves actually make the right sound. 
“The water splashed into the pail” and the handle 
whined ‘“‘ker-lump, ker-lump,”’ p. 4. 
“Slow gulping sounds,” p. 5. 


These words are reproducing the sounds of nature. It is important for 
you to listen for the words which most perfectly express the actual sounds 
of nature. The poet is always listening for these sounds; then he turns 
them into the most perfect words, into a language which you can read, 
and, through reading, feel nature directly. 

Find as many onomatopoetic words as possible. Sometimes you will 
find a whole line which is onomatopoetic. 

In the first part of the poem Masefield is interested in human nature. 
What types of people do you see? (NotE.—“‘A pony like a feather bed, 
etc.,” p. 10, and the clergyman from Condicote, “‘Round-bellied like a 
drinking can.”) Plan to memorize descriptions of at least two of these 
people. Do you like the parson, page 17? (Note the simile, “His talk was 
like a charge of horse.””) Have you known girls such as the “two bright 
women” who rode up on bicycles? They seem to have everything, to take 
the world by storm; yet, do you object to them? How does Masefield 
make you like even the hard or unattractive people? Aren’t you glad that 
the clergyman is of the party? Do you object to his being “round- 
bellied’? Are you grateful for Masefield’s humor? Is it bitter? In 

A fierce, hot, hard, old, stupid squire, 
With all his liver made of fire, 
Small brain, great courage, mulish will [p. 23]. 


is Masefield criticizing this person, or simply smiling because that is what 
this person 1s? How honest would you dare to be if you were describing 
people that you see or know? 

These are, after all, English people. They are preparing for a typically 
English sport. What hints, descriptions, words, do you find that remind 
you that this is England? The old tavern, with its legend, where the 
coaches used to stop, and “‘some grey cathedral in a town—shaven closes.” 
These six or seven lines about the cathedral would be good to memorize; 
they are particularly English. 
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As you read be on the lookout for hunting cries, names of trees and 
bushes and animals that belong to the English countryside. What other 
descriptions seem unlike New England? The word “gorse,” for example. 

Part 1 is mainly concerned with introducing the hunters and the hunt. 
Here you follow them. Your interests are with them. Soon your sympa- 
thy is more and more for the fox. Where does your interest and sympathy 
first switch to the fox? At what points do you feel most pity for him? 
Where is he uncertain? What other animals are a part of his world? What 
humans? 

Continually look for onomatopoeia and interesting appropriate 
rhythm, such as “The blackbird’s chackering scattering crying.’’ What 
sounds and smells is he sensitive to? How does he recognize his own 
powers, his strength against man’s brain? 

Although your sympathies are still with the fox, you continually feel 
the pressing-on of the hunters. Do you have any lingering sympathy for 
them? You are still in England; remember to watch out for bits of Eng- 
lish landscape, “hazel switches,” ‘“‘woodland’s blackthorn thicket.” There 
is the interplay between motions of the fox, with his feelings, and motions 
of the hounds and horses. Find examples such as 


Rob on Pip, 
Sailing the great grass like a ship. 


As you follow the fox, what human feelings does he have? Of fear? 
Distrust? Courage? Vengeance? Sense of power, triumph in pulling him- 
self together when his resources are almost gone? Longing, sense of 
beauty, enjoyment of past experiences. Where does he appear most noble? 
How does his strength overshadow the little knot of humans that ap- 
peared so gay, so full of life, so vibrant at the beginning? 

Beginning with 1509, 

He thought as he ran of his old delight 

In the wood in the moon in an April night, 

His happy hunting, his winter loving, 

The smells of things in the midnight roving. 
read carefully to the end of the poem. What mood does this establish? 
What is the effect of the passage giving the motions of all the birds? 

Again, here are particularly English birds: the robin, the wren, star- 
lings, rooks, the pheasant, and, finally, the owl. 

Then follows familiar sounds from the town, the dogs barking. Does 
this make the fox seem more or less real, his feelings and strength more or 
less significant? Does his power seem to be almost more than human? 
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All this in a day. Masefield has told a story, presented a narrative, in 
poetic form; but it is not the story that makes this lasting poetry. He has 
condensed—into a short poem—emotions of a lifetime, of fear, of eager- 
ness to live, of power—through the sufferings and strength of the fox. 

Mary ABBOTT 


New York CITy 





THE BOOK BLURB 


A class in English IIT had finished reading a modern American novel. 
The teacher then proceeded to make the unoriginal assignment of a blurb 
for a dust jacket to fit the book read, assuming that it was about to be 
published. When several in the class proved to be unfamiliar with the 
term “blurb,’’ we consulted the dictionary and learned that the word is 
still considered slang. Class discussion followed, aimed at the salient dif- 
ferences between a book review and a blurb. Next we examined in class 
the paper jackets and blurbs of several recently published books, and 
soon the pupils had a clear idea of the general form and content of a book 
blurb. 

The next class period was used in reviewing briefly the novel as a story. 
Then we read some of the blurbs to see how nearly the pupils had succeed- 
ed in giving an attractive résumé of the novel without telling too much of 
the story. The period was nearly over when an inquiring pupil asked how 
the blurb was actually prepared by the publishing company. I explained 
the method (erroneously, as I later discovered) and countered with a ques- 
tion of my own: “Would you care to write to a publishing company to 
find out exactly how these blurbs are prepared?” The response was en- 
thusiastically affirmative. 

“How much time will you give me to review the form of business letters 
studied in last year’s English?” They thought a day would be sufficient. 
It was. 

During the allotted class period we (1) reviewed the correct form for 
business letters; (2) stressed the ‘‘you” attitude, appealing to the reader’s 
self-interest (3) emphasized the special courtesies of a letter asking for 
information; (4) copied on the board the addresses of some nationally 
known book publishers, one address for each three pupils; and (5) assigned 
a letter to be written before the class period of the next day. 

The following day saw the English III period become an elimination 
contest in which pupils compared letters as they were read. In evaluating 
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letters we considered two questions: (1) Was the letter clear, courteous, 
and concise in asking for definite information? (2) If we were employed in 
the publishing house, would we be impelled to answer the letter? The 
final decision on each letter to be mailed remained with the teacher. 

During the next class period the teacher read the letters which met the 
requirements most successfully. The strong points of each were brought 
out and suggestions were made. The letters were then typed by commer- 
cial students who volunteered to do the work. Finally, eight pupils 
signed their letters and mailed them to eight different companies. 

Every company responded. Within a week’s time we were able to ex- 
amine our contributions. From them we learned these things about book 
blurbs: 

1. The first book jacket was used by D. Appleton and Company 
2. It is not necessary to read the manuscript in order to write a blurb, but 
generally the manuscript is read 
3. For some firms the author writes a description of his own book; this is later 
revised in the advertising department of the company 
4. A quotation from a person of prominence who has read the book and liked it 
is bait to tuck into the blurb 
5. Whether it tells much or little, the blurb must make the book sound inter- 
esting 
6. In the case of a nonfiction book, usually the foreword and the first and last 
chapters contain statements which should set the tone of the blurb (how well 
pupils writing a book report know this!) 
. Only points which seem likely to sell the book are mentioned 
8. The blurb writer “must stick to his business of describing his book and not 
branch off into a little essay of his own that would do the book no good but 
only show how smart the blurb writer is’’! 


~ 


J. A. McKaughan, of Reynal and Hitchcock, after giving a splendid 
explanation of the whole process, says: ‘You can readily see that there 
is absolutely nothing to it. In a way, blurb writing is a distant cousin of 
reviewing, except that the advertising copy slant is introduced with as 
much finesse as possible, in order that the blurb reader can be inoculated 
painlessly with an overwhelming desire to own the book in question.” 

In conclusion, this project, if it may be dignified with that term, proved 
successful. 

1. We learned the complete story of the book blurb. This proved of 
value and interest. 

2. We used in our week’s work, to quote from An Experience Curricu- 


* Elizabeth Lawrence, of Harper & Bros. 
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lum, “guided experiences paralleling present and future out-of-school ex- 
periences.” Letter-writing, for one purpose or another, is surely an activ- 
ity of each one of us, in school or out. 

3. We received some valuable information in the form of samples and 
pamphlets. 

4. We turned letter-writing from a pedantic assignment into an excit- 
ing competition. 

5. We became briefly acquainted with some of the newer books, such 
as The Citadel, by Cronin; The Bible, Designed To Be Read as Living Liter- 
ature; Madame Curie, by Eve Curie; Northwest Passage, by Kenneth 
Roberts; The Turning Wheels, by Cloete; The Importance of Living, by 
Lin Yutang. These books were used as a point of contact between the 
letter-writer and the book-publishing house. 

6. We compared the letters received, noting such things as blocked 
and indented headings, open and close punctuation, and salutations and 
complimentary closings, to see what forms are actually being used in pres- 
ent-day business. 

CHARLES L. Swick 


SARATOGA SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 











THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, held in the Hotal Jefferson, St. Louis, November 
24-27, 1938, maintained the Council tradition of providing an accurate 
cross-section of current educational thinking. The unusually rich and 
diversified convention program reflected not only all the major emphases 
in the teaching of English today but also many of the broader changes 
occurring in the curriculum as a whole. Most noteworthy, perhaps, was 
the clear recognition of the interrelatedness of all the subjects and of the 
fact that English holds numerous areas in common with the other fields. 

The theme of the convention was “Evaluation.” President Shattuck’s 
address on Thanksgiving Day evening, which appears on another page of 
the present issue of the English Journal, struck the keynote in “an 
evaluating of evaluation.’’ Supplying perspective in the evaluation of the 
English work of the school were a number of “generalists,” notably 
Malcolm McLean, of the General College of the University of Minnesota; 
William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago; John A. Sexson, of Pasa- 
dena, California, president of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Paul A. Witty, of Northwestern University; and Henry 
Harap, of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

As in preceding years, reading occupied a prominent place in the de- 
liberations. The findings of the Regents’ Inquiry in the state of New 
York with respect to current practices in the field of reading were reported 
by Dr. William S. Gray and Dr. Dora V. Smith, both of them members of 
the commission. Dr. Wilfred Eberhart, a member of the Evaluation Staff 
of the Progressive Education Association, revealed some of the startling 
data assembled by his group concerning the free reading of boys and girls 
in secondary schools. Margaret Lesser, of New York City, described some 
of the problems of a chiic'ren’s editor, and Mildred L. Batchelder, of the 
American Library Association, presented her conception of a desirable 
setting for spontaneity in the literary experience of young people. The 
Council’s own contributions to the work of guiding the free reading of 
children were illustrated in the address of Eloise Ramsey, editor of the 
elementary reading list, Reading for Fun. Dr. Robert C. Pooley, of the 
University of Wisconsin, summarized the various approaches to the teach- 
ing of literature. Remedial reading, a subject of increasing interest to 
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high-school teachers of English, was the subject of a thorough summary of 
research by Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, of the Educational Records Bureau, of 
New York City, and of an admirable analysis by Neal M. Cross, of the 
Menlo School and Junior College, Menlo Park, California. 

General problems of the curriculum were discussed by Harold Spears 
at the Friday-morning general session. Mr. Spears, whose address will be 
published in an early issue of the English Journal, pointed the way to a 
vitalized program in English and the development of a curriculum based 
on child interests and needs. In a spirited panel discussion on the cur- 
riculum, led by Professor Henry Harap, there was a weighing of funda- 
mental issues in which the audience enthusiastically joined. 

The widespread interest of teachers of English in the subject of dra- 
matics was reflected in the appointment of a committee on dramatics by 
the Board of Directors. A special section meeting devoted to this topic 
included an address by Mr. Carl G. Wonnberger, of Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, on the school stage and the commercial 
theater. Roger Hill, of the Todd School for Boys, Woodstock, Illinois, 
whose pupil, Orson Welles, recently gained fame as a radio producer and 
actor, gave valuable practical advise on the production of school plays. 
Clarence Stratton, supervisor of English in the public schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and author of a recent book of plays, spoke on the topic, 
“Dramatics: Education or Entertainment?” 

The implications of technology for the teaching of English, which had 
received so much attention at the convention of the previous year, were 
once more a popular subject of discussion. Chairman Harlen M. Adams 
of the Committee on the Applications of Technological Advances to Lan- 
guage Teaching conducted a section meeting on the subject, ‘Teaching 
English by Electricity.”” Karl Windesheim, of the University of Illinois, 
recounted recent developments in the use of voice-recording in the teach- 
ing of speech, and Walter Ginsburg, of Columbia University, told about 
a number of new devices for the visual approach in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Mr. Adams’ report on technological aids was presented to the Board 
of Directors in the form of a fairly voluminous mimeographed document. 

The broadening scope of radio and the photoplay as means of com- 
munication in an age of technology was emphasized in separate section 
meetings. The Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and News- 
papers presented Professor Ernest Bernbaum, of the University of Il- 
linois, in an address on sound and unsound ways of judging motion pic- 
tures; Hardy R. Finch, of Greenwich (Connecticut) High School, in a 
survey of film production projects in schools; and Eleanor D. Child, of 
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the same institution, in a description of actual procedures employed by 
one school in the making of a film. Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the 
Council’s committee of radio, presided at a meeting at which Judith 
Waller, educational director of the National Broadcasting Company, ex- 
plained how radio can help the English teacher. Dr. I. Keith Tyler, of 
Ohio State University, and chairman of a commission for the study of 
radio in education, shared some of his experiences in surveying the current 
uses made by the schools of radio programs. Mr. A. Murray Deyer, of the 
“American School of the Air,’”’ New York City, explained some of the 
techniques used in the preparation of scripts for the “School of the Air.” 
Miss Beatrice Orndorff, of Indianapolis, gave an account of practical work 
with radio in the English classroom. Professor Robert B. MacDougall, of 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, offered a solution to the 
radio problem for English teachers by a discussion and demonstration of 
noted records and transcriptions. 

Perhaps the exciting world and domestic events of recent years are 
responsible for the extraordinary emphasis placed upon the teaching of 
the reading of the newspaper as a responsibility of teachers of English. 
At any rate, much attention was given this problem at the St. Louis 
meeting. In the section meeting of the Committee on Standards for Mo- 
tion Pictures and Newspapers, Maude I. Staudemayer, of the Solomon 
Juneau High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, showed how the teaching of 
literature and journalism can be effectively combined. On Saturday morn- 
ing a section meeting of the National Council was conducted jointly with 
the National Association of Journalism Directors. The distinguished pro- 
gram included an informal address by Paul Y. Anderson, well-known 
Washington correspondent, whose recent untimely death was announced 
in the newspapers. Mr. Anderson devoted most of his attention to the 
prevailingly unfair reporting of labor news and read passages from his 
famous story about the Memorial Day massacre in South Chicago. Clyde 
Miller, of the Institute of Propaganda Analysis, illustrated some of the 
propaganda techniques used in the newspapers, in an address which was 
carried over a national radio network. Edgar Dale, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, reported a study of the effects of systematic instruction in the critical 
reading of the newspaper by high-school students. Anne Lane Savidge, 
retiring president of the Association of Journalism Directors, presided at 
the meeting. 

One of the chief functions of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish is the sponsorship of publications relating to the teaching of English. 
That the last year had been one of continued activity in this field was 
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evidenced by the section meeting at which important new documents were 
presented. Chairman Holland D. Roberts of the Council’s Publications 
Committee announced the completion of two significant reports of Coun- 
cil committees and discussed the progress of other projected publications 
to appear later. W. Wilbur Hatfield, who was chairman of the com- 
mission which produced An Experience Curriculum in English, re- 
stated the principles of the experience curriculum by way of intro- 
duction to the document which is the logical sequence to that influ- 
ential report. Angela Broening, chairman of the Committee on Con- 
ducting Experiences in English, then presented the publication, soon to 
appear, which, by a wealth of concrete illustrations, demonstrates the 
effective operation of the experience principle in the English classroom. 
The English Journal will announce in an early issue the date when Con- 
ducting Experiences in English will become available. 

The teaching of language, creative writing, and speech were considered 
in section meetings respectively devoted to these subjects. The language 
meeting was occupied largely with a study of the current interest in 
semantics and the improved use of language in the clarification of mean- 
ing. Professor Samuel I. Hayakawa, of the University of Wisconsin, dis- 
cussed the role of semantics in the analysis of propaganda, and R. G. 
Jameson explained the significance of Basic English, as devised by I. A. 
Richards and C. K. Ogden, for the teaching of English. Lilly Lindquist, of 
Wayne University, described a program of instruction in general language 
as an instrument of study of the history of cultures. In the Speech sec- 
tion, Professor Harry A. Greene, of the University of Iowa, reported the 
results of his study of the speech of pupils by means of phonograph record- 
ings. The status of speech education was evaluated by Professors J. T. 
Marshman, of Ohio Wesleyan University, and Franklin H. Knower, of the 
University of Minnesota. Creative writing on the elementary and second- 
ary levels was discussed from the point of view of the developing per- 
sonality of the child by Mellie John, of the Rockford, Illinois, Senior High 
School, and Florette McNeese, of the Oklahoma City public schools. 
Problems of teaching creative writing in college were analyzed by Profes- 
sor Robert W. Babcock, of Wayne University. 

Particularly timely was the luncheon meeting of the International Rela- 
tions Committee, of which Ida T. Jacobs, of Des Moines, is chairman. 
Miss Jacobs presented a brief preview of the yearbook which her com- 
mittee is preparing, and Dr. Wilfred Eberhart summarized some of the 
most significant of the findings of the Progressive Education Association’s 
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Evaluation Staff with respect to the measurement of changing attitudes 
toward war and peace and toward other peoples. Reports of actual class- 
room work in the field of international good will were made by a number 
of teachers of English, including Ruth Bynum, of Webster Groves (Mis- 
souri) High School; Marion Edman, of Wayne University; Kathryn H. 
Kelly, of Washington Junior High School, Joliet, Illinois; and Margaret 
Gillum, of Indiana State Teachers College. Their papers will appear, in 
full or in substance, in the English Journal. 

At the Friday-afternoon “college clinic’? Professor Francis S. Appel 
described the famous writing laboratory of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. Professor Gay W. Allen, of Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University, and Professor Charles Swain Thomas, of Har- 
vard University, and chairman of the Committee on Proposed Co-opera- 
tion with the Modern Language Association, presented the issues involved 
in the relative emphases upon teaching and scholarship as represented by 
the National Council of Teachers of English and the Modern Language 
Association. The Saturday-morning College section meeting studied vari- 
ous aspects of the teaching of English in college under the leadership of 
Professors Harold B. Allen, of the University of Michigan; J. Hooper 
Wise, of the University of Florida; James H. Hanford, of Western Reserve 
University; and W. G. Rice, of the University of Michigan. Teachers 
college problems received special attention in a meeting conducted by 
Professor Ida Jewett, of Teachers College, Columbia University, chair- 
man of the Council’s committee of the preparation of teachers. 

Deliberations by other groups included the session of the Committee 
on Public Relations, under the energetic leadership of Florence H. 
Sprenger and Eleanor Boykin, chairman and secretary, respectively, of 
the committee. Representatives of various local associations gave ac- 
counts of plans and programs of city and state English clubs. A panel con- 
sisting of well-known leaders in the field of English—Ruth Mary Weeks, 
of Paseo High School, Kansas City; Lou L. LaBrant, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University; Paul A. Witty, North- 
western University; Mata V. Bear, Board of Education, St. Louis; Julia I. 
Kelly, Wyman School, St. Louis; and Mary A. Doyle, Central High 
School, St. Louis—offered divergent views on the subject, “Human 
Growth and Necessary Provision for Individual Differences To Meet a 
Changed Educational Point of View.” 

The Annual Dinner on Friday evening was a real pleasure to the eight 
hundred who attended. During the service excellent music was supplied 
by an orchestra, audible enough to give pleasure, not loud enough to 
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mar conversation. The wit and graciousness of toastmaster Charles 
Swain Thomas provided a perfect background for the two addresses. 
Manning Hawthorne, a member of the faculty of the University of Maine, 
and a grandson of Nathaniel Hawthorne, talked engagingly of the rela- 
tions of Hawthorne and Longfellow. basing his remarks largely upon 
Longfellow’s journals and letters from Hawthorne which Longfellow pre- 
served. Edward Davison, English-born poet, now for some years of the 
University of Denver, read with genuine oratorical effect a paper on the 
thesis that literature, especially poetry, is an expression of what all of us 
have vaguely thought and felt but have not been able to crystallize. It 
is not to be approached as a mystery but as the essence of daily 
living. 

At the beginning of the Saturday Luncheon program President Shat- 
tuck introduced President-Elect Essie Chamberlain, who in a few earnest 
words acknowledged her feeling of responsibility and asked for sugges- 
tions and support in the work of 1939. The first speaker was Roger Hill, 
of the Todd School, Woodstock, Illinois, who talked quite informally 
about informa! but vital methods of teaching Shakespeare—such methods 
as supposedly contributed materially to the development of the theatrical 
phenomenon known as Orson Welles. Jeannette Eaton, author of A 
Daughter of the Seine and other narrative—the word “fictionalized” might 
be misleading—biographies, told of picturesque and revealing experiences 
in studying backgrounds for her characters in Paris, Rome, and Virginia. 
The convention concluded happily with effective readings of some of his 
lyrics by the author of The Song of Hugh Glass, John G. Neihardt. 


THE BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Decisions of major significance to the Council and to American educa- 
tion in general were made at the three sessions of the Board of Directors. 
The deliberations centered for the most part about the work of the numer- 
ous Council committees. A mere enumeration of the names of the com- 
mittees will suffice to suggest the widespread interests and pioneering 
efforts of the Council: Adequacy of the Book Supply, Articulation, Col- 
lege Section, Conducting Experiences in English, Creative Writing, Cur- 
riculums for Teachers, Dissemination of Linguistic Information, Elemen- 
tary English, Elementary Reading List, Individual Differences, Inter- 
national Relations, Proposed Co-operation with M.L.A. Committee on 
Trends in Education, Place of English in American Education, Record- 
ings of Poets’ Readings, Problems of the Small High School, Radio, 
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Recreational Reading, Research, Standards for Moving Pictures and 
Newspapers, and Application of Technical Advances to English. 

A new committee to deal with the problem of school dramatics was 
appointed upon the suggestion of Carl Wonnberger, of Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Upon motion of Professor Robert C. Pooley, 
chairman of the Committee on the Relation of Speech to English, his 
committee was allowed to die, and the appointment of a new speech 
committee authorized. Important proposals by the Committee on the 
Revision of the Council’s Constitution were referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

More or less extended discussion followed the reports of the Committee 
on Teacher Education, the Committee on Proposed Co-operation with 
the Modern Language Association, and the Committee on the Place of 
English in American Education—all of which had several problems in 
common. The Committee on Proposed Co-operation submitted a report, 
unanimously adopted, which proposed the formation of a joint commis- 
sion with representatives of the Modern Language Association with the 
objective of formulating a statement of the purposes of the teaching of 
English. The Committee on the Place of English in American Education 
proposed the calling of a conference of representatives of all the national 
organizations of special-subject teachers for the purpose of making a joint 
attack upon the problem of the curriculum in general education. The 
report of this committee also was unanimously approved. 

The Board of Directors passed a resolution expressing its deep sense of 
loss through the death of Rollo L. Lyman, past president of the Council, 
and Claudia Crumpton, who had served the Council extensively and 
faithfully, especially as chairman for several years of the Committee on 
Speech. 

The Convention adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, William Glasgow Bowling, General Chairman, and his able as- 
sistants, the chairmen of local subcommittees, Mark A. Neville, Eugene FE. 
Seubert, Lucy M. Schwienher, Ruth Bynum, R. W. Hibbert, Myrtle M. Vogel, 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Ernest G. Hoffsten, Edwin S. Leonard, Jr., Mathilde C. 
Gecks, Blandford Jennings, Patrick W. Gainer, G. Herman Beck, Allan Cole, 
Henry J. Gerling, Superintendent of Schools, and the Board of Education of 
St. Louis, have by their painstaking effort made the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English a success, characterized 
by efficiency and thoroughness of arrangement; be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English assembled in 
final session gratefully acknowledge its appreciation of such service. 
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New Council officers elected by the Board of Directors for the year 
1939 are: president, Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois; first vice-president, E. A. 
Cross, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado; second 
vice-president, Angela M. Broening, Supervision and Research, Balti- 
more Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; secretary-treasurer, W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College; member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Marquis E. Shattuck, director of language education, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The Executive Committee decided upon New York as the place for the 
1939 meeting and that there shall be a regional meeting in Los Angeles 
some time in the winter of 1939-40—probably during the Christmas 
holidays. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


HELP FOR NONPROFESSIONAL THEATERS 

Number 1 of a new publication, Stage Practice, a leaflet to be published 
occasionally by Dramatists’ Play Service, Incorporated, appeared in 
December, 1938. Henning Nelms, director of the Little Theatre in Hous- 
ton, Texas, is editor. In his introductory announcement Barrett H. 
Clark, executive director of Dramatists’ Play Service, Incorporated, ex- 
plains that the leaflet will carry to the nonprofessional theaters of this 
country and elsewhere occasional news of plays of the Dramatists’ Play 
Service and such comments and suggestions as may be of interest or use. 
Directors of college and university theaters, community and little thea- 
ters, are invited to send to the editor data on production, management, 
technical discoveries, or inventions which might prove of use to other di- 
rectors. The paper will be sent free of charge upon written request to the 
Dramatists’ Play Service, Incorporated, 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 

Topics discussed in the first issue include temporary scenery, paint bins, 
plain drapes, rehearsal, easily built arches, and a review of a new version 
by Sinclair Lewis of Jt Can’t Happen Here. 





THE LISTENERS’ DIGEST 

A new pocket-sized magazine, to be known as the Listeners’ Digest, and 
printed monthly by the Condé Nast Press, will appear shortly on the 
stands. Its purpose will be to forecast the combined ingenuity of half-a- 
thousand radio-station program departments, regimenting for review a 
range of subjects touching science and sociology, drama and fiction, laugh- 
ter and tears. Airworthy material of every description from radio sta- 
tions all over the United States will be included. The editor is to be George 
Eggleston, formerly editorial executive of Life and Scribner’s. The mini- 
mum number of pages in any issue will be 128, and the price is to be twen- 
ty-five cents. The publication address will be 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 


In the winter, 1939, Virginia Quarterly Review Sean O’Faolain, dis- 
tinguished Irish novelist, contrasts the personalities and works of A. E. 
and William Butler Yeats. Both of these men attracted to themselves 
some of the floating ideas of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies—theosophy, Rosicrucianism, alchemy, magic, Egyptian religion, 
Hinduism, Swedenborgianism, Christian Science, even table-rapping. 
Yeats managed to evolve little synthesis out of his multifarious interests. 
He never studied anything deeply. His amazingly sensitive and receptive 
mind rapidly elicited the interesting or essential things and abandoned 
the rest. He was constantly seeking for the “lightning flash” and dreamed 
accordingly of a sacred book, which he found now in Alastor, now in Man- 
fred, Athanasius, or Ahasuerus, and now the work of some Cambridge 
Platonist of the seventeenth century. For the formative period of his life 
he was simply groping about here and there, happy with any kind of 
imagery or crude expression of his innate feeling that the duality of a 
man’s nature is the germinating element in him. 

A. E., on the other hand, embraced Indian philosophy at the start, 
and as he kept close to it all his life, it gave direction to all his reading 
and bottom to all his thought. A. E. was tolerant and unassuming, mild 
and kind, almost without sensuality, and could almost have been a priest. 
“The main differences between him and his young friend,” observes 
O’Faolain, “was that he looked at life with the eyes of innocence and the 
other looked at life with the eyes of desire.”’ 

There is no art but the art of a man who writes out of his naked nucleus 
of self with and about those accretions of thought, habit, opinion, desire, 
that life wraps about each one of us, and although Yeats evaded life fre- 
quently, what he wrote came out of his real and naked self and out of the 
conflict between that self and the image of what life in Ireland is like so 
far as he could observe it. 

As for A. E., his poems are sweet and noble, the poetry of character, 
sometimes satisfying and sometimes trite and mechanical. A. E. is a 
good companion; Yeats is full of discontinuous ideas. A. E. had kindness, 
tolerance, journalism, sociability, and wisdom; Yeats had pride and tact. 


The chief weakness of the progressive-education movement, according 
to Professor I. A. Kandel of Teachers College, writing in the American 
Scholar, winter, 1938-39, is its insistence upon planless education based 
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upon the unselected experiences and needs of the child. Growth, he be- 
lieves, cannot be self-directed but needs direction through a carefully 
chosen environment to an end, or ends, in the minds of those who have 
been intrusted by society with the child’s education. The problem of 
plans and of ends was answered by Coleridge nearly one hundred years 
ago in his story of the gardener who allowed the weeds to cover his gar- 
den. ‘The weeds,” he exclaimed, “have taken the liberty to grow and I 
thought it unfair in me to prejudice the soil with roses and straw- 
berries.” 

Professor Kandel accuses the progressives of painting too favorable a 
picture of the new-type school and too unfavorable a picture of the tradi- 
tional school. He charges that they take a school which has all but disap- 
peared, call it traditional, and compare it with the best of the progressive 
type. Only rarely is mention made of the fact that the traditional school 
has itself been undergoing a process of transformation, that the number of 
children who go unwillingly to school has almost completely disappeared, 
that curriculums and courses have been revised in order that the formal, 
useless, and meaningless may be eliminated and that what is significant 
for understanding the world of the present should receive its due empha- 
sis. “The criticisms of the traditional school are thus manufactured out 
of whole cloth to make the flesh of parents creep.” 

In the recent pronouncement of Professor Boyd H. Bode in his Pro- 
gressive Education at the Crossroads and Mr. John Dewey in Experience 
and Education, Professor Kandel sees a berth being prepared for a recon- 
ciliation between the essentialist and the progressive points of view. He 
anticipates continued emphasis by the progressives upon the early experi- 
ences of the child and by the essentialists upon the selection of those ex- 
periences in harmony with a planned organization of education as a 
whole. The progressive is likely to continue to emphasize the immediate, 
while the essentialist will seek to avoid a disorderly and continuous fum- 
bling with needs, activities, and experiences. But the essentialist agrees 
with the general progressive formula that education is life and that learn- 
ing cannot be successful unless it is based on the interests, capacities, and 
purpose of the learner. The essentialist no longer believes that a child’s 
development is wholly intellectual; he now believes that education must 
be directed to the whole human being. He welcomes the call of progres- 
sive leaders for subjects and subject matter, for he has felt that when the 
lid was taken off the universe the bottom began to fall out of education. 

“Ultimately,” Professor Kandel declares, “it is the teacher with a 
broad liberal education, mastery of a special field, understanding of the 
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process of learning, and a strong conviction on the contribution that edu- 
cation can make to social welfare and progress who is the key to the situa- 
tion.” 


Complaining that much modern poetry has departed from the funda- 
mental purpose of poetry—the expression and relief of human emotions— 
G. M. Hort in his article in the current number of English, the magazine 
of the English Association, protests against the tendency of the younger 
poets to express their disgust at muddled conditions in crabbed, twisted, 
tuneless verse and in words that seem positively selected for their repul- 
sive associations. Diversity of belief and indifference to the old standards 
constitute another difficulty in the way of modern poetry. It is true that 
Swinburne voiced his doubts, but they were robust, militant doubts, not 
the woolly dubiousness of present-day poetry. We hope that we may see 
in the new verse a kind of faith rising and rebuilding itself slowly out of 
religious disbelief. 

The greater general tolerance of our time (sic/) has produced a luke- 
warmness in poetry which, in some degree at least, robs it of the strong 
emotion which it needs to make it great. We need to accept and use the 
new knowledge as a stimulus to feed, not to extinguish, the fires of primi- 
tive emotion, without which poetry languishes. Poetry today is charac- 
terized much more by 
talent than by genius, that is, by the gifts which men possess as they possess 
their worldly goods and which they know how to employ to advantage in 
the market rather than those other gifts which possess them and carry them 
away into the wilderness, beyond thoughts of exterior loss or gain. . . con- 
scious only of their own aspirations and compelling dreams. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

An integrative approach to the social-cultural aspects of language is 
described by Professor Walter V. Kaulfers of Stanford University and 
Menlo Junior College in the December, 1938, issue of the School Review 
The Curriculum Revision Committee of Santa Barbara, California, is 
providing for a continuous development of insight into the social-cul- 
tural significance of language throughout the core curriculum from the 
kindergarten through Grade XII. In the Santa Barbara High School and 
in the Balboa High School, San Francisco, orientation courses in language 
arts are soon to be inaugurated. An orientation program sponsored joint- 
ly by the teacher of English and the teacher of foreign languages is al- 
ready in effective operation in the Menlo School, Menlo Park, California. 
Some of the units employed in the Menlo School program will illustrate 
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the underlying philosophy and the objectives of this language-arts proj- 
ect: (1) the cultural influence of France on America as revealed by French 
words and expressions used in English; (2) the cultural influence of Amer- 
ica on France as revealed by American terms used in French; (3) our lin- 
guistic heritage from historic culture centers—the Phoenician, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and Arabic—as revealed in modern English; (4) the ori- 
gin of human speech as reflected in current onomatopoetic verse; (5) the 
origin and contemporary use of nonoral means of communication, such 
as the Morse Code and sign languages; (6) picturesque or figurative 
speech as a form of effective communication; (7) mathematics as the lan- 
guage of size; (8) the linquistic basis of humor; (g) music as language; and 
(10) the role of language in law, religion, propaganda, advertising, and 
international affairs. 

In the program as conducted at present no single textbook is used. In- 
stead, from one to five copies of a variety of books form the common basis 
for background reading. Sometimes special readings in mimeographed 
form are needed to bridge the gap when desirable books are not avail- 
able. 

“The orientation course in language arts,’’ concludes Professor Kaul- 
fers, “transcends the traditional lines of departmental organization. Its 
content is social and thus correlates directly with the work of the social 
studies. Its focal center of attention is the language of America, where- 
fore the offering has meaning for both students and teachers of English. 
.... Indeed, the ideal orientation program in language arts would in- 
volve the participation of representatives from all fields of the curriculum 
—if not in the actual conduct of the activities, at least in the formulation 
and elaboration of worth-while units of work.” 


An investigation was recently carried out in the Glencoe, Minnesota, 
High School to find the sources from which free motion-picture films may 
be obtained. Among the best sources for free 16-millimeter films which 
were discovered, George L. Berry, writing in the December, 1938, issue 
of the Minnesota Journal of Education, lists the following: 

American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh St. and Central Park, 

W.. New York, N.Y. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Division of Motion Pictures, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

United States Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
United States Department of Interior, Office of the Secretary, Division of Mo- 

tion Pictures, Washington, D.C. 
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United States Navy Recruiting Station, U.S. Federal Office Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
The National Council of the Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


A summary of the evidence concerning the relationship between the 
size of high-school attendance and success in college is presented by P. S. 
Dwyer in the December, 1938, issue of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search. The survey reveals that so far no one has established the existence 
of a relationship between the academic success of students in college and 
the size of the high-school class from which they were graduated which is 
definite enough to serve as a basis for individual prediction. Evidence 
concerning the influence of the size of the high school is contradictory. In 
general, the correlation between high-school size with the first-semester 
record of the student in college is not more than twenty-five, and the co- 
efficient decreases as the student progresses through college. Until the 
later college years all groups are relatively equivalent from a scholastic 
viewpoint. In the first and immediately following semesters of college 
there is a larger percentage of elimination of students from small high 
schools than of students from large high schools. 


Of a list of one hundred leading colleges and universities in the United 
States only two—the University of Wisconsin and the University of Mis- 
souri—announce that they allow entrance credit for high-school courses 
in speech. J. Walter Reeves, writing in the December, 1938, issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, argues that both the college and the high 
school would be benefited if entrance credit were allowed. Better prepa- 
ration in speech and increased respect for the subject on the part of stu- 
dents should result from such a reversal of policy; but, more important 
still, a larger number of students will be likely to have an interest in pur- 
suing the subject in college. Certainly the textbooks in speech commonly 
used in high school are satisfactory because they have been written by 
the college teachers themselves. Moreover, the status of speech in sec- 
ondary schools will be much improved if graduation credit is allowed. 
Under present circumstances speech work is usually a one-hour-per-week 
subject and is therefore often lacking in thoroughness. Pupils frequently 
think of speech merely as an incidental course because of the limited time 
allotted to it and because it does not contribute to graduation credit. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS* 
(December) 


FICTION 


All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field. Macmillan. 
Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 


. The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 


My Son, My Son! by Howard Spring. Viking. 


. And Tell of Time, by Laura Krey. Houghton Mifflin. 

. Three Harbours, by Van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 

. Wisdom’s Gate, by Margaret Ayer Barnes. Houghton Mifflin. 
. Dynasty of Death, by Taylor Caldwell. Scribner. 

. Christmas Days, by Joseph C. Lincoln. Coward-McCann. 

. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 


NONFICTION 


. Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace. 


With Malice toward Some, by Margaret Halsey. Simon & Schuster. 
Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren. Viking. 


. Alone, by Richard E. Byrd. Putnam. 
. The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. Hertzler. Harper. 


I’m a Stranger Here Myself, by Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. 


. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 
. Leonardo da Vinci, by Antonina Vallentin. Viking. 
. Dithers and Jitters, by Cornelia Otis Skinner. Dodd, Mead. 


A Puritan in Babylon, by William Allen White. Macmillan. 


Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of seventy-one bookstores. 
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A WORLD-LITERATURE ANTHOLOGY 


Teachers of English and school administrators who have wished for 
a superior anthology of world-literature planned definitely for high-school 
readers will find World Literature' worthy of their very careful considera- 
tion. 

The book is organized into twenty major units, each unit illustrating 
a literary type such as the short story, drama, or the essay. Each section 
of the anthology is introduced by a brief discussion of the literary type 
and includes suggestive questions on the selections together with short 
reading lists. A very stimulating discussion of reading problems and 
techniques and of factors involved in the improvement of literary taste 
is presented in the general introduction. Biographical notes on authors 
are grouped together at the back of the book. 

World Literature has been planned with the interests and abilities of 
high-school-age readers constantly in mind. The general average of reader 
appeal of the selections chosen for inclusion seems to the writer to be 
unusually high. The editors have permitted the literature to speak for 
itself with a minimum of footnotes, editorial comment, and pedagogical 
“‘busy work.” 

The universality of the “republic of letters’ is maintained consistent- 
ly by the avoidance of emphasis on national literatures as such and by 
the inclusion of literary selections from many nations in each major unit. 

Contemporary and recent literature is given very generous representa- 
tion. Some teachers will probably feel that this commendable tendency 
has been overdone. Fourteen pages for an excerpt from John Neihardt 
and three pages from Homer, or seven pages from Clarence Day and one 
and a half pages from Montaigne, may well be questioned on many 
grounds. 

Your reviewer is convinced that high-school literature anthologies al- 
most universally include selections from too many authors. There seems 
to be at least a reasonable doubt whether fleeting contact with a single 


* Edited by Ruth Mary Weeks, Rollo L. Lyman, and Howard C. Hill. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. 1062-+xlii. 
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brief excerpt from the work of each of a great many writers will produce 
significant changes in the reading interests or tastes of high-school-age 
youth. World Literature includes selections from the work of two hun- 
dred and six different authors in addition to anonymous pieces, folk lit- 
erature, and biblical items. Many of the authors represented are in no 
sense of the word world-figures (your reviewer must confess ignorance of 
the product of approximately twenty-five of the authors in spite of years 
of work in this field). A very considerable number of the authors listed 
in the Index are represented by from two lines to two pages of literary 


“ ” 


material. Four of the sixteen short stories are “cut,’”’ no uncut full- 
length play is included, and the average length of the excerpts from novels 
and prose romances is eight pages. 

It is unfortunate that there is no pronunciation dictionary for either 
author’s names or literary titles or characters, that the biographical notes 
are in many instances so sketchy as to be of no practical assistance, and 
that the book offers no bibliographic assistance in the general field of 


world-literature. 
Joun R. BARNES 
GROSSE POINTE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
GROSSE POINTE, MICHIGAN 





DEVELOPING READING SKILLS 


In Flying the Printways' Miss Carol Hovious has made a most valuable 
contribution to the all too scanty literature available in textbook form for 
the so-called remedial reader. It is a practical workbook for the develop- 
ment of reading skills at the junior high school level, though some of the 
material might well be used by older pupils. 

By means of a wide variety of exercises the book definitely aims to de- 
velop essential reading skills. It is this great variety of skills and types of 
exercises that makes the book essentially different from others in its field. 

Provision is made for the development of simple skills first, each chap- 
ter introducing a new and more difficult one. Frequent reviews are in- 
serted so that a skill acquired in an earlier chapter may not be lost sight 
of. The simplicity of language and the exactness of all directions given 
should make the use of the book easy for pupil and teacher. There are 


'New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. 525. $1.40. 
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excellent chapters on following directions and on making outlines, and 
some good suggestions for supplementary reading projects. 

The subject matter of the longer selections for reading is up to date and 
valuable as information. It covers a wide range of interests, from motion- 
picture production and radio broadcasting to St. Bernard dogs and good 
manners! While these selections are both valuable and interesting they 
are all of the expository or true-narrative type. One cannot help feeling 
that a little fiction now and then is relished by the poorest readers—per- 
haps more especially by the poorest readers. 

Throughout the book stress is placed rather upon understanding than 
upon speed. This is the second essential in which the book is noticeably 
different from others. 

Certain of the trick teaching devices and games to be played by pupils 
would seem to be more suitable for younger boys and girls, though per- 
haps they would be satisfactory in the first year of junior high school. 
The suggested method of building a vocabulary by keeping a card cata- 
logue of word clues might present a problem, in some classrooms, at least, 
of ‘where to keep the files.” 

Flying the Printways has definite values as a workbook. The author is 
quite evidently the teacher herself, for the lengthy explanations of each 
new skill to be developed, the minute directions, and the attitude of direct 
communication between author and pupil would seem to afford the class- 
room teacher who used this text very little opportunity to inject any of 
her own personality or experience into the presentation of the material 
offered. 

ApDA B. DEAL 


BROOKLINE HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Powder River: Let’er Buck. By Struthers Burt. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Powder River is the fourth of a series, “The Rivers of America,’”’ planned by the 
publishers. An interesting map is marked “Northeastern Wyoming Showing the 
Powder River and Its Tributaries.” “This story of Powder River is—in reality—the 
story of grass. The search for it. The fight for it. The slow disappearance of it.” 
The Sioux followed the buffalo; the cattlemen drove off the Indian; the sheepmen came, 
followed by erosion and drought—and now the dude ranch holds sway. The river—a 
“mile wide and an inch deep”—does not figure largely in the picture, but the Indian, 
for whom Burt expresses sympathy, and western lore make this book an excellent story 
of regional development. 
The Sword in the Stone. By T. H. White. Putnam. $2.50. 

As a fantasy, a satire, or merely a picturesque story, this is an engaging account of 
the everyday life of two boys and their tutor, Merlin, in a great medieval manor. Di- 
gressions are quite as interesting as the thread of the story. 


The Kents. By LeGrand Cannon, Jr. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

The story opens in Wall Street of Civil War days. Fortunes are lost and the second 
generation turns to “big business’—the pendulum swings. Characterization and plot 
are clever in this very readable family chronicle. 


Millbrook. By Della T. Lutes. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Della T. Lutes will be pleasantly remembered for The Country Kitchen and Home 
Grown. Della, her father, and her mother have moved to town, as many of us remember 
that retired farmers used to do. As a slice of village life of the eighties (and now?) the 
story of Millbrook is delectable. 


Count Belisarius. By Robert Graves. Random. $3.00. Literary Guild. 


The author of 7, Claudius and Claudius the God presents a story of the Dark Ages 
based upon historical facts. Antonia, who became the wife of Belisarius, a Christian 
cavalry officer, and her friend Theodora were clubhouse ladies whose brilliant mar- 
riages—Theodora having chosen Justinian—made them influential. The remarkable 
friendship between these women and the setting (Constantinople and its surrounding 
territory) are the interesting features of the book. 


The Wrong World. By Louis Paul. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
A good story of a musical prodigy who turns from a sheltered childhood to an ad- 
venturous life of hitchhiking and job-getting. 
Dithers and Jitters. By Cornelia Otis Skinner. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 
Gay sketches by the author of Excuse It, Please. 
Queen Victoria’s Daughters. By E. F. Benson. Doubleday, Doran. $3 oo. 


A leading English biographer tells an interesting, well-illustrated story of the “grand- 
mother of Europe” and her five famous daughters. 
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Voyaging down the Thames. By Clyde Eddy. Stokes. $3.50. 

Mr. Eddy started with the first trickle of water at Thames head and, as soon as 
there was sufficient water to float his boat—‘“‘a river version of a covered wagon”— 
followed the Thames to the sea. He gives a very charming account of the people, the 
countryside, and the many places of great historical and literary importance along the 
course. There are excellent maps and many very beautiful illustrations. 

English Folk: A Book of Characters. By Wallace Notestein. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50. 

The author’s theme, the development of English character by traditions, is illus- 
trated by his pictures of types: Bettesworth, laborer and still to be found; Lucy Little- 
ton, a sheltered Victorian lady; a traditional Whig, a clergyman, a woodcarver, a squire, 
a decayed gentlewoman, and an Elizabethan lord. The author begins with a nine- 
teenth-century character and works backward to the sixteenth. 

Guns or Butter. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. Little, Brown. $3.00. 

The author of British Agent has written a story of his two years’ journey in Europe 
which is exciting wide interest. 

This Is Living: A View of Nature through Photographs. By Donald Culross 

Peattie and Gordon Aymar. Dodd, Mead. $3.75. 

The 135 excellent full-page two-color photographs are mostly American. The text 
is by Peattie. 

Ten Years under the Earth. By Norbert Casteret. Graystone. $3.00. 

A thrilling account of the real adventures of a cave explorer. Illustrated. 

Drivers Up: The Story of American Harness Racing. By Dwight Akers. Put- 
nam. $5.00. 

Lovers of sports and of horses, and people who have known “county fairs,’ will find 
this book, both text and pictures, a lot of fun. 

Adventures of America: A Pictorial Record from Harpers Weekly—18 57-1900. 

By J. A. Kouwenhoven. 

Two hundred and fifty-six pictures chosen as representative expressions of American 
life, with interpretations, make an interesting record of the social history of the period. 
Air Raid: A Verse Play for Radio. By Archibald MacLeish. Harcourt. $0.75. 

The stage is set by the voice of the studio director. 

We take you to a town behind the border— 
One of those old-time hill towns where the papers 
Come tomorrow morning and the wars 


Come years ago or in some other country. 
The planes will come though— 


The planes do come, and the voices of the stricken people are heard over the air waves. 


Whale Ships and Whaling. By Albert Cook Church. Norton. $3.75. 


The author, a native of New Bedford and a descendant of whalers, has spent many 
years co! ecting material for this unique and fascinating book. More than two hundred 
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Adventures of a Novelist. By Gertrude Atherton. Liveright. $1.48. 

In forty years Gertrude Atherton has written thirty-seven controversial books. 
Her story of herself as she sees herself and as we are provoked into seeing her reads 
like a clever character development in fiction. She led an adventurous life and knew 
everybody; her keenness, her vivid imagination, and her indiscreet gossip about famous 
people make a brilliant memoir. 


Young Longfellow. By Lawrence Thompson. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Mr. Thompson takes exception to the lengthy biography written fifty years ago by 
the poet’s brother Samuel. The first chapter is ‘From These Roots”—a description 
of ancestry and background. The greatest stress is laid upon Longfellow’s second court- 
ship and its influence upon his poetry. The author closes his study with Longfellow’s 
marriage to Frances Appleton. There are discussions of some of his poetry, including 
“The Psalm of Life,” and gossip about the personal theme in Hyperion; but a more in- 
tensive study of the poetry is promised in a second volume. 


The Family of the Barrett: A Colonial Romance. By Jeannette Marks. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 

Miss Marks insists upon a new interpretation of the Barrett family—a departure 
from the “Oedipus complex” and family-tyranny ideas. Her story opens with Hersey 
Barrett’s landing in Jamaica in 1655. “Looking up the long corridor of the years at 
the small fragile figure, it is seen that all those generations of the family of Barrett in 
Jamaica had been leading up to her.” In depicting the Barretts the author tells the 
fascinating history of Jamaica and of slave holdings of the family. The life, tempera- 
ment, and poetry of Elizabeth B. Browning are explained by these forces in her an- 
cestry, the Creole influences, and her (somewhat vaguely but insistently stated) Creole 
blood. Robert Browning also had his roots in Jamaica, was plebeian, and is very clearly 
declared to have been a Creole. 


This Was a Poet: A Critical Biography of Emily Dickinson. By George Frisbie 

Whicher. Scribner. $3.00. 

Dr. Whicher has had exceptional opportunities to acquire an intimate understanding 
of Emily’s life. He tries to give a complete and trustworthy account of the poet’s 
heredity, her friendships, and those social forces which contributed to her expression 
in poetry. He suggests that her rhyming technique, running counter to the ideals of 
her generation, was in anticipation of the poets Humbert Woolfe, John Crowe Ransom, 
and Archibald MacLeish. Miss Dickinson emerges as a normal artist, a product of 
“‘New England’s Flowering Time.” 


Leonardo da Vinci: A Study of the Man and His Genius—the Tragic Pursuit of 

Perfection. By Antonina Vallentin. Viking. $3.75. 

The December “Book-of-the-Month” is an intensely interesting study of a many- 
sided man whose important discoveries and scientific theories were not accepted be- 
cause he was born before his time. This amazing man died considering his life a failure. 
A parallel is seen between the age of the Italian Renaissance and the present time. 
Extracts from his notebooks reveal the wide scope of his interests. There are four illus- 
trations in color, sixteen in sepia, and sixteen in black and white. 
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Mark Sullivan: The Education of an American—an Autobiography. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 

The famous author of Our Times in telling his very readable story re-creates the 
history of the last fifty years. The simplicity and sincerity of his tale of his boyhood 
days and of the hard work on the farm which was his portion in his early years acquires 
a new significance in comparision to the present-day relief and short hours. His picture 
of his Irish mother and her banshee tales, of his father and his violin is beautiful. He 
says, “Writing about politics in the days of Franklin Roosevelt made my beginning in 
the days of Theodore seem long ago and far away.” 


Lafayette. By W. E. Woodward. Farrar. $3.50. 

The author of Meet General Grant says that since a biographer must live for a long 
time with his character, he has chosen a man who is a likable human being and worth 
knowing. His first purpose is to build up a background for Lafayette, to trace those 
“shadowy and dim psychological motivations” which were the determining factors 
in his life. The author, in this somewhat novel view of the great Frenchman, calls him 
“a compromiser by birth.” 


The Oxford Book of Light Verse. Chosen by W. H. Auden. Oxford at the Claren- 
don Press. $3.00. 
“Poetry which is at the same time light and adult can only be written in a society 
which is both integrated and free.”” The order of the poems is chronological. From 
Chaucer to the present day a wide range is covered. 


One Thousand Autobiographical Sonnets. By Merrill Moore. Harcourt, Brace. 
$5.00. 

Untermeyer says of Moore, “In breaking through the rigidity of the old form, Moore 
has fashioned a sonnet which is as distinctly American as Petrarch’s was Italian.’’ 
William Carlos Williams says, ““What Moore has done is more or less what we have all 
been striving to do in America since Whitman’s famous ‘Me, Myself.’ He has broken 
through the blinding, stupid formality of the thing and gone after the core of it . . . . of 
the sonnet form which is the gist of the whole matter.” 


Comin’ round the Mountain. Drawn by Paul Webb. Farrar & Rinehart. $1.50. 


Forty of Paul Webb’s cartoons selected from Esquire. 


The Art of Bundling: Its Rise and Fall. A new view by Dana Doten. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50. 
“The Nature, Origins, and Practice of That Universal Folk-Custom—Bundling: 
The Curly Maple of our American character, as indigenous, as straightforward, as 
charming.” 


Anabasis. A poem by St.-J. Perse with a translation into English by T. S. Eliot. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.25. 


T. S. Eliot, who has translated this poem from the French in collaboration with the 
author, considers this piece of writing as of the same importance as some of the best 
work of James Joyce. The poem itself, which has no reference to Xenophon’s work of 
the same name, is a highly imaginative reproduction of images of migration, arrivals, 
conquests, and departures. The French version is printed opposite the English. 
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Mr. Popper’s Penguins. By Richard and Florence Atwater. Illustrations by 
Robert Lawson. Little, Brown. $1.50. 
This is another juvenile which should rank with Ezekiel and Ferdinand in interest 
to parents. 
The Captain Needs a Mate. By Eric Hatch. Lothrop, Lee & Shephard. $2.00. 


A bit of nonsense in Hatch’s merriest mood. 


The Prejudices of Mr. Pennyfeather. By Donald Moffat. Little, Brown. $2.00. 


Mr. Pennyfeather, a Boston bachelor, is an interesting man to know. 


The Nation’s Forests. By William Atherton DuPuy. Macmillan. $3.00. 

This valuable study of our national forests deals with exploitation, erosion, fire, and 
the efforts of individuals and of the United States Forest Service to repair the great 
damage which has been done in our lumber sections. There are interesting chapters on 
“Sustained Yield,” “Products of Wood,” etc. Delightful photographs. 


One Fifth of Mankind: China Fights for Freedom. By Anna Louise Strong. Mod- 
ern Age Library. $0.50. 
This newspaper woman, long a sympathetic resident of Moscow, asks and answers 
the questions: “‘Can China be beaten?” “What about the Chinese everyday life; about 
women, communists, and politics?” 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope. By Robert Kilburn Root. Princeton 

University Press, $2.50. 

These critical and interpretative essays on the works of Pope are arranged chrono- 
logically from his early “cool pastorals” to his famous “Rape of the Lock” and the 
satirical ‘““‘Dunciad” of later years. The treatment avoids sterile fact-mongering, but 
draws freely upon the scholarly sources for a clearer understanding of the man and 
his work. 

Dante’s Purgatorio. With a translation into English triple rhyme. By Laurence 

Binyon. Macmillan. 

This translation, a sequel to Mr. Binyon’s rendering of The Inferno, achieves a 
smooth and pleasurable lyric quality without substantial departures from the precise 
meaning of the original text. The English version appears opposite the Italian. 

A Petite Pallace of Pettie His Pleasure. Edited by Herbert Hartman. Oxford 

University Press. $6.50. 

The devious and elaborate sentence patterns and the endless circumlocution of 
Pettie’s Petite Pallace of Pleasure proclaim it a direct precursor of Lily’s Euphues. This 
new edition embodies the increased resources of Tudor scholarship since 1908, when 
Gollantz first reprinted the book. 

The Relation of Moliére to Restoration Comedy. By John Wilcox. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 

Professor Wilcox has undertaken to re-examine the evidence concerning the alleged 
influence of French writers, particularly Moliére, upon Restoration comedy. After a 
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careful study of the nature and extent of established borrowing fror: \foliére in Restora- 
tion plays, the author concludes that Moliére made no signific2 ‘ contribution to the 
type of comedy associated with the Restoration, notwithstand :1~ some borrowings of 
matter, elements of plot, character, incidents, and theatrical tricks. 


Letters of James Gillespie Birney: 1831-1857, Vols. I-II. Edited by Dwight 

Lowell Dumond. Published for the American Historical Association by the 

D. Appleton—Century Co. $10. 

These Birney letters provide a contemporary record of numerous phases of the 
antislavery movement in the United States. Son of a prominent slaveholder and lead- 
ing citizen of Alabama, Birney led in the emancipation movement, first through coloni- 
zation and then through the advocacy of abolition. These letters effectively reveal 
not only the mind of this independent humanitarian but particularly the conflicting 
interests and ideals of a great section of our nation in clear, persuasive prose. 


The Rise of Puritanism. By William Haller. Columbia University Press. $4.50. 

An exposition of “the way to the New Jerusalem as set forth in pulpit and press 
from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and John Milton, 1570-1643.”’ Professor 
Haller attempts to discover the guiding ideas of Puritanism as it affected English and 
American thought through sermons, tracts, and pamphlets. Here is a minute portrayal 
of the anatomy of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century propaganda which profoundly 
influenced the lives of English-speaking people for more than a century. 


The Puritans. By Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson. American. 

This volume, a part of the “American Literature Series,” of which Professor Harry 
H. Clark is general editor, contains typical readings from the works of a large number 
of Puritan writers from American Colonial days. The selections are classified under 
such headings as “History,” ‘“The Theory of the State and of Society,” “This World and 
the Next,” ‘Manners, Customs, and Behavior,” “Education,” “Science,” “Poetry,” 
and “Literary Theory.” The General Introduction contains an essay on the Puritan 
way of life and another on the Puritans as literary artists. Each of the sections is pre- 
ceded by a concise and illuminating discussion of the literary types contained in the 
section. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Teaching with Motion Pictures. By Mary E. Townes. Teachers College Library 
Contributions No. 1, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $0.25. 

A list of books, periodicals, and pamphlets dealing with the educational film as a 
teaching aid, the theatrical film as an educational force, and the making of motion pic- 
tures in the school. Short lists and the names of organizations and agencies, as well 
as equipment, are among the diversified types of information included. 

Group Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis. By Violet Edwards. Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc. (130 Morningside Drive, New York City). 

An experimental edition of a handbook for propaganda analysis issued by way of 
assistance to the teacher who is using the monthly “Propaganda Analysis Institute 
Leaflets.” After a consideration of the nature of propaganda and its role in the modern 
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world, the handbook presents suggestions for propaganda analysis in English literature, 
music, speech, art, history, journalism, current events, general science, social science, 
logic, mathematics, and other subjects. The section on English literature is a par- 
ticularly able statement of the function of literature in the clarification of trends in 
contemporary culture. 
An Everyday Course for Foreign Students. By C. E. Eckersley. Longmans, 
Green. $1.25. 
A graded series of simple lessons in English for the student making his first contact 
with the language. The grammatical principles are amply illustrated and accompanied 
by practice exercises. The colloquialisms are English rather than American. 


American Authors: 1600-1900. Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Hay- 
craft. Photographs: Frederick H. Meserve; daguerreotypes: Matthew B. 
Brady. Wilson. $5.00. 

An illustrated biographical dictionary of American literature including biographies 
of 1,320 authors, major and minor, from the time of the founding of Jamestown to the 
close of the nineteenth century. The sketches range from one hundred and fifty to 
twenty-five hundred words and are accompanied by a selected bibliography of works 
by and about the authors. 


Reading Aids through the Grades. By David H. Russell, Etta E. Karp, and Ed- 
ward I. Kelly. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. $0.75. 

A valuable book of devices for the improvement of reading, chiefly through the 
stimulation of interest and the search for meaning. Although the little volume is pri- 
marily intended for the elementary school, it is equally valuable for the teacher of high- 
school pupils who are deficient in reading ability. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Modern Short Stories. Selected and edited by Emma L. Reppert with the edi- 
torial collaboration of Clarence Stratton. McGraw-Hill. $1.40. 

The recent emphasis upon the learner rather than the classic in the teaching of 
English is reflected in this delightful collection of short stories from the United States, 
England, and other nations which illustrate admirably the infinite diversity of twen- 
tieth-century living. The majority of the stories are American and contemporary, some 
of them as recent as the latest books of William Saroyan and Walter Duranty. An ex- 
cellent essay on the modern short story and practical suggestions for the study of mod- 
ern short stories precede the collection. 


One-Reel Scenarios for Amateur Movie-Makers. Edited by Margaret Mayorga. 

Samuel French. $2.50. 

The growing number of classes which are making their own motion pictures will 
welcome this beautifully illustrated volume of photoplay scenarios, which include 
shooting scripts for motion pictures, two one-act stage plays adapted to the screen, 
family and local newsreels, and documentary or interpretative films. Detailed direc- 
tions for the production of each of the pictures are included. 
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Poems for Modern Youth. Edited by Adolph Gillis and William Rose Benét. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.28. 

These thirteen groups of English and American poems provide an extraordinarily 
wide choice of verse that is both comprehensible and enjoyable by high-school pupils. 
Each of the sections deals with a separate theme, such as nature, various kinds of ani- 
mals, modern inventions, the workaday world and its people, humorous poems, etc. 
There are adequate biographical notes and a usable index of first lines. All the selec- 
tions are within the range of interest of young people but represent no relaxation of 
aesthetic standards. 


Vocabulary Booklet in the Social Studies for Junior and Senior High Schools. By 
John P. Dix. Rev. ed. Published by the author. (Northeast Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Mo.) 

A dictionary of pronunciations and meanings of words and phrases encountered in 
high-school social-studies textbooks. A considerable section is devoted to test ma- 
terials. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand. Introduction and notes by Eliza- 
beth Hooker. Holt. $0.84. 

Brian Hooker’s translation of Cyrano, edited and annotated specifically for use in 
the high-school classes. 


Famous American Authors. By Sarah K. Bolton. Crowell. $2.00. 
Simply written and slightly sentimental sketches of the great names in American 
literature from Washington Irving to Mark Twain. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Kidnapped,” Followed by “Who Killed the Red Fox?” 

By Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey. Ginn. $1.00. 

To the twofold appeal of Stevenson’s Kidnapped—a story of adventure and a 
murder mystery—this book adds the solution of the mystery. Professor Hersey has 
personally studied the country of Kidnapped as well as the historical background of the 
authentic murder upon which Stevenson’s tale is based in part. 
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OF ENGLISH, NOVEMBER 24-26, 1938" 


THE REGENTS’ INQUIRY AND ITs SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR THE TEACHING OF READING 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 

A two-year investigation entitled “The Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York,” 
launched in 1935 by the Board of Regents of the state of New York and 
directed by Dr. Luther Gulick, director of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, and financed by the General Education Board, included the 
state department of education, finance and local organization, elemen- 
tary, secondary, higher, and adult education, and the teaching personnel. 
The study was pursued through two years, and a summary of the findings 
and recommendations is being published by McGraw-Hill Book Company 
under the title, Education for American Life: A New Program for the State 
of New York. 

The purpose of the reading section of the inquiry was (1) to discover 
the kind of instruction given in the field of reading in both elementary and 
secondary schools; (2) to determine the extent to which such instruction 
represents modern trends in educational thought and practice; (3) to 
evaluate the adequacy of instruction in the light of pupil achievement and 
progressive trends in this field; and (4) to recommend changes in state 
policies essential to the improvement of the reading program throughout 
the state. 

Evaluation of the program in reading in New York State was based up- 
on such questions as type, scope, quality and efficiency of the basic in- 
struction in reading, the extent to which every teacher is a teacher of 
reading, and the extent to which the reading interests and tastes which 
are acquired contribute to the wholesome use of leisure time, to intellec- 
tual stimulation, and to personal and social progress. 

In the elementary school reading is conceived largely of the special 
subjects in the curriculum, with major emphasis upon the mechanics of 
reading in the lower grades and to the cultivation of appreciation of 

* Other convention addresses will appear in full or in substance in succeeding issues 
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standard literary selections in the upper grades. Daily instruction in read- 
ing begins very early in the school life of the child and continues until the 
end of the sixth grade. The concept of reading readiness is seldom recog- 
nized. Reading instruction beyond the sixth grade is usually remedial in 
character rather than developmental. A cumulative five-point scale was 
employed in judging the scope and the quality of the reading instruction. 
In it Level I represented a narrow, formal type of instruction provided 
during the reading period two and three decades ago, with major em- 
phasis upon the mastery of the mechanics of reading. Level II provided a 
rich program of purposeful activities during the reading period, with at- 
tention to individual differences. Level III included wide reading in all 
school activities in addition to the requirements of Level II. Level IV 
provided also for the organization of the materials read in all subjects and 
activities in terms of units, problems, or centers of interest. Level V made 
provision for guidance in reading in all school activities involving reading. 
Inasmuch as current tests of reading instruction measure achievement in 
the more rudimentary phases of reading, it is altogether possible for a 
school characterized at Level I to rank relatively high on a test of reading 
achievement. 

Of the 310 classrooms to which the scale was applied, 61.9 per cent 
ranked at Level I; 19 per cent, at Level II. Reading achievements on the 
whole harmonized closely with expectancy as indicated by the results of 
mental tests. The expected attainments of pupils of given levels of ability 
have been steadily increasing of late, however, and there is therefore little 
justification for complacency. Wide variations in the reading achieve- 
ments of the pupils were found among communities of the same general 
size and pattern and among schools within classes. Significant relation- 
ships were found between the level of achievement of the pupils and such 
factors as the breadth and vitality of the reading program, the quality of 
the teaching, the appropriateness and adequacy of the reading materials 
available, and the efficiency of the supervision. Instruction in reading as 
provided in the schools of New York represents every degree of breadth 
and quality from extremely narrow, formal types to those of unusual 
breadth and excellence. 

An important implication of the findings is the low relationship existing 
between scores on reading tests and the enrichment of experience, the 
deepening of understanding, and the broadening of interest. Current 
standard tests fail to provide accurate and complete measures of the 
reader’s ability to apprehend the meaning of a passage. Moreover, they 
measure very inadequately the reader’s ability to react to and to evaluate 
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critically the ideas secured through reading. Finally, they fail to deter- 
mine the effect of reading upon the attitudes, ideals, interests, and be- 
havior of pupils. 

Reading, along with all other forms of learning, must play a far broader 
and more significant role than in the past. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY THROUGH 
CREATIVE WRITING 


FLORETTE MCNEESE 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
“Creative writing” is the term given to that form of composition which 
seeks the expression of an individual’s emotional and intellectual reaction. 
Writing may be grammatically correct and rhetorically pleasing without 
containing an original idea or feeling. The emphasis in teaching creative 
writing should be on the processes of the mind rather than on the product. 
Since no two people have the same background, observations of even the 
same objects or persons will never be identical. We teachers must direct 
the pupil in the great adventure of becoming an individual. We must 
help him to say with Alice Cary, 
I shall be wise, if I ever am wise, 
Out of my own ears, and of my own eyes. 


Most people see things enveloped in a haze of experiences and emotions 
and relationships which surround and hide the thing itself. We must help 
children to avoid these beclouding experiences and to maintain their 
childish clarity of vision. In teaching creative writing many begin with 
imitating the works of artists, especially the form, forgetting that form is 
nothing without content, and that forcing thought into a definite form 
requires little more originality than pouring fluid into a mold. We need to 
arouse that originality in expression which comes from accurate observa- 
tion. Unless we see things for ourselves, we are forced to use the language 
of others whenever we make reference to them. 

The urge to create exerts both a healing and a stimulating influence 
upon personality. Bernice, for example, was defiant, belligerent, a breaker 
of rules, and a constant behavior problem, but when she had learned to 
express her intense aversion to her neighbors in such as, 


Small, taunting things they whisper 
Over china cups. 
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Their thoughts are prowling alley cats 
And yellow gutter pups. 

Their skulking words are idle lies. 
They’re made of filth and probing eyes. 
All day they twist what truth they see. 
All day they sneer and drink their tea. 


she recovered cheerfulness and even gaiety and soon was able to write, 
Lie and listen to the rain. 
It will heal! 
Wait the thunder and the wind. 
They will heal! 
Hear the strange things wind can whisper 
In your ears 
Of the lightning and his travels 
Down the years. 


So also Ted the outlaw, Paul the teller of wildly extravagant stories, 
and Ellen, suppressed in a depressing environment, and Bill, who pre- 
tended to be superficial, found suitable outlets for their impulses or rose 
under the approbation of their classmates or learned the value of reflec- 
tion as the germ of a thought and grew until it became a poem, a story, 
or an essay. 

We must remember that writing necessitates the importance of active 
observation by all the senses, the exact words in recording these percep- 
tions, a reaching-out through reflection into the significance of things, and 
the interpretation of emotional reactions in such language as will kindle 
in the reader the thoughts and feelings of the author. 


LITERATURE IN JOURNALISM 


MAUDE STAUDENMAYER 
Solomon Juneau High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Teachers who face the problem of offering a combined course in Eng- 
lish and journalism may find a simple solution in the preparation of a 
bibliography of literary materials from the field of journalism. A study of 
journalistic writing of literary quality is an excellent means of training 
young people for good citizenship. The daily newspaper will become the 
textbook of the high-school graduate who is unable to attend college. He 
should learn to look behind the scenes so as to form satisfactory judg- 
ments concerning the materials he will encounter in the newspaper. Those 
who will be the students of tomorrow should learn how to read critically 
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the columns of Boake Carter, Dorothy Thompson, Westbrook Pegler, and 
Lowell Thomas, who daily influence millions through their syndicated 
columns. 

A study of the men who make the news and those who write the news 
will contribute much to intelligent reading. Stories about such newspapers 
as the New York World and the New York Times and such journalists as 
Horace Greeley, Joseph Pulitzer, and William Randolph Hearst give an 
insight not only to events but to the American mind. The writings of 
Walter Durante, Philip Gibbs, Elliot Paul (author of Life and Death of a 
Spanish Town), and Vincent Sheean (author of Personal History) are 
literary productions of extraordinary merit. 

Not until the student has read widely in such books as these should he 
be permitted to undertake the task of reporting the news. Such exercises 
as listing the various classes of readers in the city; writing a news story 
gathered from the bank, butcher, or the bum; classifying gossip, rumor, 
and news; comparing editorials which are alike in content but different in 
treatment; and writing a sports column are typical assignments for the 
elementary course in journalism. Student interviews with public figures 
like Zona Gale, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Sinclair Lewis are excellent experi- 
ences not only as training in journalism but as stimuli for extensive read- 
ing. When Franklin P. Adams, Robert Benchley, Deems Taylor, Walter 
Lippmann, Frazier Hunt, and Grantland Rice become actual people 
rather than mere printed names, the students will look for their writings 
with interest. 


ENGLISH FOR A NEW Day 


MALCOLM S. MacLEAN 
University of Minnesota 
Before the World War, scholars and teachers of English had retired to 
their ivory towers. Squads of escapists munched and mumbled together 
in libraries housing the peaceful limbos of forgotten dead-hay storage, 
ranked study stalls, and seminar paddocks. The World War disturbed the 
peace of this paradise, however, and the teachers of English experienced 
the futility of trying to teach the evils of the comma splice and the wit 
of Pope to boys whose muscles ached from drilling in the niceties of the 
bayonet thrust and to girls who knitted socks, mufflers, and sweaters for 
the boys “Over There.”’ Nor did the post-war era bring back sweet peace. 
Jazz, jam sessions, bathtub gin, the movies with sound, the glamor girls, 
and starlets, the thrillers, sexies, pulps, and picture books on the magazine 
stands, the half-Hollywood-half-pseudo-Oxford blather of the radio an- 
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nouncers, and, later, the Depression, with reduced salaries, jobless youth, 
and the packing of schools and colleges brought only chaos and confusion. 
Desperately we tried to maintain old standards of scholarship and study, 
grammar knowledge, rhetorical rules, and ‘‘decent”’ writing with the as- 
sistance of selective tests, homogeneous sectioning, “‘trailer’’ classes, sub- 
Freshman courses, and ‘‘remedial” English. 

Today the teachers of English are learning that, while it is impossible 
for them to be experts in the sciences, social studies, arts, music, and the 
rest, they have a responsibility to direct students from the clamorous 
world into the quiet retreats. No longer snooping out and bearing down 
on the faults and failings of pupils, they try to discover the differences in 
their traits and interests and attitudes, their special talents in writing, 
reading, and speech. They. are learning to take youngsters where they 
are, even if it be in the stage of absorption in the pulps, and help build for 
him a larger experience in the reading of current and classic literature. 

Not only the child himself, but the society in which he moves, has 
become the object of special study by teachers of English. Through 
novels, stories, essays, plays, and poetry we can throw light and color 
upon social, political, and economic problems; upon the world of science 
and the powers of physics and chemistry and the gadgets of technology. 
We can help the child to learn to interpret his own place in society 
through his experiences in reading, writing, and speaking. 

Moreover, English is increasingly taking its place in the great broad 
program of general education, particularly in the areas of personal orienta- 
tion, home and family life, vocational orientation, and citizenship. The 
work of the scholar and the specialist must go on. Explorations in the 
past history of literature must bring us knowledge for our use, but, among 
the thousands of boys and girls in our classrooms, only a fraction of 1 per 
cent will ever be scholars or should ever be trained in the specialties. Our 
chief job in English for the new day is the great number of students who 
need training continuously in needed and useful skills and in the widen- 
ing, deepening, and broadening of their powers of communication and 
appreciation. 


EVALUATING THE LocAL ASSOCIATION 


FLORENCE H. SPRENGER 
Manual Arts High School 
Los Angeles, California 
Although one important function of the local English association is to 
bring to teachers the inspiration and perspective which outstanding uni- 
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versity authorities and literary artists can supply, their chief value per- 
haps lies in their encouragement of teachers to express themselves. One 
local association has conducted thirty meetings this fall and has dealt 
with such a diversity of topics as creative writing, vocabulary-building, 
use of English skills in activities, literature in the social-living classes, 
choral-speaking, and speech skills needed in English classes. 

A new dignity attaches to the work of English teachers when they are 
associated with an active group recognized by school authorities as ac- 
complishing great things. An enthusiastic, live organization gives new 
enforcement to the work of the English department, as has been demon- 
strated after regional meetings in areas where the associations had been 
unknown before. Local associations should emphasize the practical as- 
pects of the teaching of English; they should draw as many active people 
into the work of the organization as possible. By assigning specific duties 
to a large number of individual members, it will be possible not only to 
arouse widespread interest in the association but also to provide the nec- 
essary training for leadership which is needed by both young and old. In 
this way the associations can also belong to clearing-houses for the best 
practices in the field of the teaching of English. 


TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE 
JuntorR HiGH SCHOOL IN THE NORTH 


MARGARET McLIN 
Lewis and Clark Junior High School 
Wood River, Illinois 
The present trend in the teaching of English is toward an experience 
curriculum and the activity program. English is becoming increasingly a 
social rather than a tool subject, with the broad areas of life furnishing 
the learning background. Teachers of English are learning to help the 
child find something to say before they attempt to help him to say it. 
In the past we have often set up a system of drills and rules sadly 
separated from actual English usage. Too often the English lesson has 
been “just an exercise” at the very time when many of the pupils have 
never talked over a telephone or introduced one person to another. As 
Sir Thomas Eliot once said, “By the time the learner comes to the most 
swete and pleasant readinge of authors, the sparke of fervent desire of 
learninge is extinct with the burden of grammar.”’ 
The tendency at the present time is to give the child a wide library 
reading program for the purpose of widening his horizon and enriching his 
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experiences; to give him instruction in speech, in the writing of letters, in 
the use of the dictionary for the enlargement of his vocabulary, in dram- 
atization, and in the use of correct English forms. Perhaps, most im- 
portant of all, there is an increasing emphasis upon the teaching of crea- 
tive expression, not at the sacrifice of form, with the definite objective of 
stirring boys’ and girls’ imaginations and arousing an eagerness to express 
themselves. 


TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE SOUTH 


ELIZA HOSKINS 
West Side Junior High School 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

In many schools it is being increasingly recognized that we must teach 
the youth not merely to make a living but to live in a changing society, to 
think straight, and to develop a personal philosophy of life. Among the 
specific tendencies that may be noted in the more progressive southern 
schools, as in the better schools throughout the country, are: (1) a rich 
program of free reading suited to the individual interests and capacities 
of the pupils; (2) the use of educational motion pictures in connection with 
pupils’ free reading; (3) the development of an extensive program of 
remedial reading throughout the junior high school years; and (4) the 
growth of the integrated curriculum, usually organized around the social 
studies as the core. 

Much emphasis is being placed upon oral composition, especially con- 
versation, and upon other expressional activities, such as sales talks, the 
use of the telephone, taking notes on reading, and letter-writing. A large 
place, too, is being provided for the development of discrimination in 
radio-listening and in the building of intelligent attitudes toward propa- 
ganda and jingoistic broadcasts. 

Everywhere throughout the country teachers of English are trying to 
encourage pupils to think and to live happier lives as worthy citizens who 
may be able to aid in the solution of many social problems, to recognize 
individual differences, to teach reading as the force that unifies the lan- 
guage program for all students, to establish correlation with other sub- 
jects, to study the needs and interests of all pupils, to make use of modern 
methods of communication, such as radio and motion pictures, and to 
emphasize written expression somewhat less and spoken expression some- 


what more. 
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How Rapio CAN SERVE THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


JUDITH C. WALLER 
Educational Director, Central Division 
National Broadcasting Company 

Now that children’s interests in radio have shifted from the technique 
of building radio sets to the latest swing tune or a three-way conversation 
between Paris, Munich, and Prague, the question of the educational uses 
of radio becomes one of first importance. 

It has already been demonstrated that radio can give the students a 
working knowledge of a background of English literature and a knowledge 
of rhetoric, that it can inspire the pupils to speak correctly, teach them 
diction, bring fictional characters to life, teach them the construction of 
a good talk, the portrayal in simple English of the affairs of the day, and 
the building of a play, and it can teach an appreciation of the English 
language and its traditions through literature. In all this it is necessary, 
of course, that the teacher give the children adequate guidance in prepara- 
tion for the broadcast. 

The functions of the radio in contributing to the use of vivid spoken 
language are effectively described in a quotation from a speech by Mr. 
A. Lloyd James, university professor of phonetics at the School of Orien- 
tal Studies, London, and adviser to the British Broadcasting Corporation: 

The simple form of speech designed for the rough and tumble of life, for the 
expression of our ordinary needs and desires, is a thing of short sentences and 
abbreviations and gestures. It is a means to an end, and the end is of much 
greater importance than the means. Quite different is the more formal sort of 
speech, suitable for the expression of our highest hopes and fears, our aspirations 
and our beliefs, suitable for addressing beings superior to our mortal fellows. 
.... What we want at the moment is to lay hold of the fundamental idea, that 
there is a form of language called variously the colloquial, or the vernacular, or 
the spoken language, and another called the classical, or the literary, or the 
written language. Each has its function and the standards applied to the one 
must not, indeed, cannot be applied to the other. 


The radio helps in the development of literary interest by dramatizing 
the lives of famous authors and episodes from great literary classics. Each 
Monday afternoon at two o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, the National 
Broadcasting Company presents a program in a series known as “‘Adven- 
tures in Reading,” Helen Walpole and Margaret Leaf presenting scenes 
from the lives and works of Kipling, Dickens, Hawthorne, and other 
writers. Few teachers could, in so short a time, impress a class with the 
life and personality and literary products of these men of letters. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 
Harvard University 


Among well-informed educators there is general agreement that there 
are two especially strong national organizations that are exerting domi- 
nant influences in the field of English teaching. These are the Modern 
Language Association and the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Each of these two associations covers a wide area of interests and activ- 
ities, and each has a province in which its influence is specifically and effec- 
tively exerted. Teachers of college English have in large numbers been 
identified with the Modern Language Association; teachers of secondary- 
school English have generally preferred to join the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The programs at the meetings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association have, for the most part, emphasized scholarly research 
and the more purely academic topics. The programs of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, while never ignoring these academic 
topics and the field of culture, have concerned themselves more particu- 
larly with problems centering upon classroom instruction, curriculums, 
and procedures in the elementary and secondary schools. 

But, after we have acknowledged these two prevailing interests and 
sectors, we are conscious of the fact that there is an impressive area of 
common philosophies and functions. Particularly is it true that the lead- 
ers in both these organizations are seeking allegiance to a platform of 
English instruction that will further the cause of general enlightenment, 
strengthen the best cultural interests of our nation, and secure more ex- 
pert classroom teaching. All good teachers of English, moreover, what- 
ever the sphere of their labor, are seeking the best means of giving their 
students such a mastery or control of the English language as will efficient- 
ly aid young people in the expression and communication of individual 
thoughts and feelings. 

Conscious of these common grounds of interests, the members of the 
Executive Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English were 
glad to accept an invitation from the Modern Language Association to 
consider means for a clearer understanding and a closer co-operation in the 
field of English. Representatives from the two organizations have accord- 
ingly met and freely discussed the different phases of the problem. The 
committee appointed by the Council recognizes that the matter is so 
broad in scope and so varied in its implication that it has recommended 
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the appointment of a commission on English—a commission to be com- 
posed initially of five representatives of the National Council of Teachers 
of English and five representatives of the Modern Language Association. 
The function of this commission would be the drawing-up of a platform 
for the teaching of English in both the secondary school and the college— 
a code of principles acceptable to the two co-operating organizations, such 
platform or code of principles to be officially approved by the Executive 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English and the Execu- 
tive Council of the Modern Language Association. 

Personally, I should expect an immediate expansion of this specified 
function. Because of the cordial attitude manifested by the Modern 
Language Association, and because the Council has voted its unanimous 
approval of the proposed commission, I look hopefully forward to a final 
report that will be comparable in scope and treatment to the famous 
British document on The Teaching of English in England. 

An American document, sponsored by these two organizations of recog- 
nized excellence—the Modern Language Association and the National 
Council of Teachers of English—would exert a tremendous influence. It 
could help effectively to bridge whatever gap may now exist—be that 
gap imaginary or real—between that group whose strongest emphasis has 
been upon scholarly research in the university and that group whose 
strongest emphasis has been upon practical and vital classroom instruc- 
tion in the schools. There is, of course, no necessary conflict here. There 
have been, quite correctly, different foci of activities and interests within 
these two groups. May we not expect from such a commission a carefully 
considered discussion of these various activities and interests, together 
with a complete analysis of philosophies and functions that lie within the 
common area appropriately belonging to all persons who are actively en- 
gaged in this difficult and fascinating task of English teaching? 


VOICE-RECORDING IN TEACHING SPEECH 

KARL A. WINDESHEIM 

University of Wisconsin 
Although the use of the phonograph in the recording of speech for 
voice work was undertaken as early as 1888, successful instantaneous re- 
cording was not accomplished until the invention of electrical recording 
by Maxfield and Harrison in 1925. Today voice-recording is used in the 
diagnosis of speech faults; the clarification to the student of the teacher’s 
criticism; checking progress in a course, or from year to year; using sam- 
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ples for class study and analysis for speeches and interpretation of poetry 
and drama; demonstration of certain phenomena of speech and hearing; 
and conducting research projects. Ineffectiveness of a speaker’s technique 
through loss of time, unnecessary repetition, failure to clinch a point, 
speech idiosyncrasies, etc., are clearly revealed with the aid of recording. 
Getting a poet’s interpretation of his own poetry by means of recordings 
is now familiar practice. 

Teachers of drama have used to excellent effect dramatic scenes as in- 
terpreted by famous companies, notably Orson Welles’s Julius Caesar 
and Maurice Evans’ King Richard II; commercial records presenting 
Hamlet by John Gielgud; Rosalind, by Edith Wynne Matheson; and 
others by Walter Hampden, Alexander Moisse, Leslie Howard, DeWolf 
Hopper, Sothern and Marlowe, etc., are now available. Numerous cur- 
rent radio plays have likewise been preserved by means of electrical re- 
cordings. The value of recordings in voice training is now widely recog- 
nized. We do not normally listen to our own voices, and, if we did, we 
could not hear them as they sound to others. Lisping or imperfect sounds 
become evident to the speaker only by this method. 


SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL APPROACH TO LANGUAGE 


LILLY LINDQUIST 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 
The key to the cultural and social background of America are words 
and their meaning. The names of our streets and of our cities—French 
and Spanish and Indian—are symbolic of the history of our early settlers, 
and they lead the way to a study of who these settlers were, where they 
came from, and what they brought with them. With the aid of maps and 
reference books we learn about early English history, about the Celts, the 
early Britons, about Caesar and the Romans, about the Vikings, the An- 
glo-Saxons, and the Normans, and we see how all these peoples had their 
influence upon our language which we call English. Through a study of 
a little Latin, a little French, and a little German and of the geography 
and cultural backgrounds of the countries whose languages we study, we 
lay a foundation of interest and lead the way to a serious study of some 
foreign language later on. 
Words can be made a source of endless joy. Children find them just 
as interesting as we do when their attention is attracted to them. The art 
of communication must occupy a prominent place in any modern cur- 
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riculum, for it is the very lifeblood of society. While meaning rather than 
mechanics is the important factor in communication, the child must be 
made to see that the form is a necessary element in the interpretation of 
ideas. Taught in this way, the mechanics of language cease to be a dis- 
ciplinary instrument for the child and become an important factor in ex- 
pression. 

Many children have neither the time nor the interest to take up serious 
study of any one foreign language, but all may develop keen interest in 
language by means of a general language course. Such a course may de- 
velop a language consciousness and help to promote the feeling of inter- 
national good will so essential to appreciation of other nations’ ideals and 
an understanding of the foreign peoples within our gates. A cultural ap- 
proach to language study opens up vast fields for the child’s ever growing 
curiosity and enthusiasm. 


SoME IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF A 
BroaD CONCEPT OF READING 


NEAL CROSS 
Menlo School and Junior College 
Menlo Park, California 

The process of reading consists of the apprehension of what the author 
intends to convey and the bringing of the reader’s experience to bear upon 
this meaning. Meanings are often obscured by shifts in the trends of the 
term on the part of the author or by failure on the part of the reader to 
understand the tone, mood, or intent of the author. The reader must 
translate language into terms closer to the things, relationships, and ac- 
tions for which a word may stand. Therefore, if we are to understand lan- 
guage and to derive exact meanings, we must have a background of ex- 
perience comparable to that of the author. Such a background may be 
built in part through vicarious experiences, such as reading, looking at 
pictures, hearing, etc. 

Among the more desirable objectives which we want reading to achieve 
are: (1) broadened interest; (2) information and the ability to judge the 
validity of information; (3) personal enrichment as an aid in further read- 
ing; (4) desirable attitudes, such as tolerance and critical thinking; and 
(5) expression and understanding acquired with the aid of great literary 
works. 

In the teaching of literature we must prepare the student for what he is 
going to read by showing how the learning will fit into his personal scheme 
of things. We must provide some reading which fits immediately and ob- 
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viously into that scheme. Moreover, since needs vary, we must provide an 
abundance of different types of reading materials. Finally, we must teach 
literature for the truth it contains, recognizing form and style as contribu- 
tory to and an integral part of those truths. Fiction, biography, and the 
movies should be used to assist the student in the discovery of his personal 
ideals and in the formation of his personal loyalties. Good faith and de- 
fensible criteria for the evaluation of books and motion pictures should be 
developed through abundant experience with various literary forms and 
through proper motivation. 


EVALUATION IN THE AREA OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


WILFRED EBERHART 
Department of Education 
University of Chicago 

The evaluation staff of the Progressive Education Association employs 
the following general procedure in planning a program of evaluation in any 
area: (1) to define clearly the objectives of instruction in terms of pupil be- 
havior; (2) to select test situations which give students an opportunity 
to show the degree to which the objective has been attained; (3) to de- 
velop means for recording the students’ reactions in these test situations; 
and (4) to develop means of interpreting and using the test records. Ob- 
jectives in the field of international relations have been variously stated 
by educators in the field. Professor Paul Monroe, for example, regards 
the acquisition of information about our chief current problems as an im- 
portant objective if international understanding is to be promoted. To 
measure this outcome a test of the pupil’s knowledge of certain charac- 
teristics of other races and peoples is used. A second objective frequently 
mentioned is the development of attitudes toward other races and peoples 
—attitudes of tolerance, of good will, of sympathy, etc. For the measure- 
ment of attitudes the evaluation staff has constructed an instrument re- 
vealing a conservative and a liberal position by calling for agreement or 
disagreement with a series of statements. This instrument measures not 
only the pupil’s liberalism or conservatism but also his consistency. Atti- 
tude scales, such as the Thurstone Scale of Attitude toward War, are also 
useful in the measurement of this outcome. Much recent experimental 
evidence suggests that attitude is not fixed but definitely subject to 
change. The study of the effect of motion pictures upon youth conducted 
by the Payne Fund Commission demonstrated that a single motion pic- 
ture was sometimes sufficient to bring about a marked change in attitude. 
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With the aid of the Bogardus “‘social-distance” test, the staff discovered 
that 91 per cent of the seventeen hundred adults tested were willing to 
accept Irish as citizens but only 70 per cent into close kinship by marriage. 
Only 55 per cent would accept Spaniards on the same street as neighbors; 
only 15 per cent would accept Armenians as close friends, and only 9 per 
cent as close kin by marriage. 

Evaluating the interest in people of other lands may be accomplished 
by records of various types of experience, chiefly the reading and writing 
experience. Another specially constructed test measures the extent to 
which pupils are able to distinguish propaganda which may stimulate the 
war spirit from straightforward reporting. 


TEACHING HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS How To READ THE NEWSPAPERS 


EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 

Many high schools have introduced work in their curriculums on how 
to read a newspaper. Indeed there is a conviction on the part of some 
teachers and principals that the ability to read a newspaper with intelli- 
gence and discrimination is one of the most significant goals of secondary 
education. Such educators believe that an informed citizenry is a bul- 
wark against the inroads of undemocratic philosophies. Hence they are 
interested in all communication agencies, including the press, which are 
informing and misinforming the public about what is happening in the 
world. High-school students share this same interest in forces making 
public opinion. Here, for example, are some of the questions asked by 
high-school students which I gathered in a survey of this problem: 


. Why do newspapers make crime worse than it really is? 
. Why don’t newspapers tell both sides of a story? 

. Is all the news in the newspaper true? 

. How can I tell a true advertisement from a false one? 
Does radio affect the popularity of newspaper? 

. Is reporting as dangerous as they make out? 

. How do newspapers use a news story as an ad? 


WAN Fw HK H 


Experimental materials on “How To Read a Newspaper” were pre- 
pared and used last year in twenty-five high schools. Results from this 
experiment indicate that schools are willing to introduce such instruc- 
tion, that high-school students are interested in this approach to news- 
paper reading, and that there is an increase in the critical quality of their 
reading after such instruction. 
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RECORDS OF PuPILs’ ORAL ACTIVITIES AS AIDS IN 
CURRICULUM-BUILDING 


HARRY A. GREENE 
University of Iowa 

A number of specific difficulties are encountered in the selection of 
instructional units in English and their arrangement in the proper se- 
quence for learning. Among these are the following: (1) the basic lan- 
guage skills are definitely interwoven with and form a part of the total 
personality and capacity of the individual; (2) language is a tool skill 
and must therefore grow and keep pace with a changing environment; 
(3) the English curriculum in the past at least has failed to keep pace 
with the current needs of society and to anticipate these needs correctly; 
(4) for many usages objective standards of accuracy or suitability are 
either lacking or inadequate; and (5) not too much of an objective na- 
ture is known concerning the specific usages which carry the social burden 
in correct expression. These difficulties are due in a measure to the subtle- 
ty of the language and to the inadequacy of research techniques which 
have been developed in this field. 

The social importance of the oral expressional skills prompts curricu- 
lum workers to turn to this area as a fruitful source of instructional ma- 
terial in English. The curricular significance of an analysis of skills in 
oral expression depends upon two major factors: first, the reliability of 
the individual records themselves and, second, the representative nature 
of the samplings obtained. Incomplete records of errors alone lead to 
mistaken notions of the instructional problems. Records of oral expres- 
sion to be useful must reveal complete and accurate pictures of the lan- 
guage situations involved. 

The recognition of the handicap which limits this approach to the 
English curriculum has led a number of research workers to develop de- 
vices capable of securing objective, verbatim records of the oral language 
activities of children under different types of situations and conditions. 
Many technical and administrative difficulties are involved in this ap- 
proach, but in spite of these difficulties recordings of many hundreds of 
thousands of running words of pupils’ oral expression have been made and 
analyzed. The major purpose of this discussion is to present in some de- 
tail some of these results as they appear to affect the language curriculum 
of the elementary school. They should offer definite suggestions for the 
English curriculum in so far as they reflect teaching procedures in this 
area or provide definite pictures of such elements as sentence structure, 
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pupil organization of ideas, vocabulary usages, including actual words 
used, as well as semantic variations found in the oral expression of chil- 
dren. 

GENERAL SEMANTICS AND PROPAGANDA 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 
University of Wisconsin 

In presenting a brief and admittedly inadequate summary of a small 
part of the teaching of Alfred Korzybski’s Science and Sanity, Professor 
Hayakawa challenges the position of the Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis, which attempts to get people to act reasonably and “‘to adopt scien- 
tific attitudes towards all questions of fact and to accept the conclusions 
toward which they lead as a basis for action.” In Korzybski’s view, the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis is right in warning people to be wary 
of propaganda, to examine logic where logic seems wanting—but such 
logical examination is not science, or even the scientific attitude. Such a 
“misuse of science creates bigotries that are impregnable,” because the 
method does not itself possess the means by which it can perceive the 
purely philosophical assumptions upon which its operations are based. 

Mr. Korzybski has formulated, by means of extended researches into 
mathematical foundations, psychiatry, colloidal chemistry, physiology, 
neurology, animal behavior, etc., “general semantics” by which the as- 
sumptions underlying all useful sciences are laid bare and made readily 
communicable even to those without scientific training. No one, in Mr. 
Hayakawa’s opinion, who ventures to hope for the achievement of a 
more enlightened public opinion can do so without facing the scientific 
and epistemological issues raised by the approach to general semantics. 


VuAt’s WRONG WITH Us ENGLISH TEACHERS? 

VERNA L. NEWSOME 

State Teachers College 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Perhaps the greatest contribution which teachers colleges can make 
to English teaching is the careful selection of prospective teachers, of the 
elementary as well as the high school. Teachers of English should, more- 
over, learn to pursue clear and defensible objectives. Too frequently to- 
day the teaching of English is reduced to chasing errors, many of them 
ghosts. In other instances it takes flight to the creative realm and scorns 
all such mundane matters as how to get to the public library, how to 
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build a boat, or how to write suitable papers for American history or 
science. 

Few of us would be willing to admit that composition is a mere scaven- 
ger; but even if it were, the present persistence of errors indicates that 
we are not proceeding intelligently. With the proper incentive and a 
carefully planned cumulative program, children could eliminate the few 
really objectionable forms in the elementary schools. It is now nearly 
twenty years ago that the grammar subcommittee of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English pointed out the “relatively minor functions’”’ 
of grammar in solving the problem of accepted usage and indicated that 
“the greatest contribution which grammar study can make is the mastery 
of the sentence.” 

The single major duty of the teacher of English composition is the 
training of students to grasp an idea, not merely to choose a subject, and 
to develop that idea clearly and logically. Students should be taught to 
see their work as a whole before they start exploring, collecting, sifting, 
arranging, and conveying the ideas or images to someone else. If we give 
attention to clarifying ideas and images, problems of expression will di- 
minish, although vocabulary limitations and difficulties with sentence 
structure will not disappear. Greater discrimination is needed in the 
teaching of literature than is now commonly in evidence. As they em- 
bark upon a free reading program ranging from Zane Grey to Dostoevsky 
and in college from world-literature to contemporary writing and from 
the Elizabethan lyric to American literature, we seem to take the view 
that it makes little difference what our students read as long as they are 
kept busy. We need to be emancipated from the domination of the so- 
called practical fields. Literature is not an instrument of the social studies 
but an interpretation of life. The aesthetic and sociological views of litera- 
ture should be imaginatively reconcilable. 

The Abbott-Trabue Poetry Test clearly revealed that sentimentality is 
the chief pitfall of the immature reader. It was either sentimentality or 
stock response, or both, which made it almost impossible for my class of 
Freshmen to conceive of Mateo Falcone as anything but a villain or a gang- 
ster. 

We as English teachers would do well to leave some aspects of the 
good life to other departments and other social institutions. Our function 
is the important one of helping students to interpret and clarify human 
experience. 
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CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES IN TEACHING INTERNATIONAL 
Goop WILL 
KATHRYN KELLY 
Washington Junior High School 
Joliet, Illinois 

The English classes at Washington Junior High School have recently 
formed an international good will club for the purpose of getting ac- 
quainted with national customs and characteristics of people from other 
lands. The usual club program consists of travel talks, pageants, plays, 
round-table discussions, current events, reports on books which tell of 
life in foreign countries, reading of letters from foreign correspondents, 
taking trips to museums, art galleries, and foreign settlements. The 
plays and pageants have been given for assemblies and various women’s 
organizations. Some of the trips to foreign settlements are taken by bus 
over distances of forty or fifty miles. A favorite visiting place is China- 
town in Chicago, where the groups conclude an extensive excursion with 
dinner at a Chinese restaurant. The exchange of foreign correspondence, 
which has been facilitated by the American Junior Red Cross, includes 
the sending of Christmas boxes to children in other lands. 

The increasing importance of the economic factor in world-affairs has 
made it necessary to stress economic world-interdependence as a part of 
the club program. 

It is hoped that the democratic convictions which the pupils have ex- 
pressed in their letters to various parts of the world may contribute to the 
growth of tolerance, appreciation, and friendship abroad. 


Wuy EDUCATE IN SPEECH? 


J. T. MARSHMAN 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

A man’s utterance reveals what he is. It is the measure of his inward 
attainment. Speech is an instrument as well as an index; it may be 
dangerous or beneficent as it serves as the agent of one man’s influence 
upon others. He who rightly and effectively commands spoken words 
commands events and men. 

Yet today, when good speech is more widely recognized as an economic, 
social, and cultural asset than ever before, there is more carelessness, 
indifference, willfulness, and ignorance concerning speech than ever be- 
fore. We must educate in speech because speech is an index and instru- 
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ment of intellectual cumulation and because the forces involved in speech 
are in and of themselves cumulative. 

No man can succeed in any walk of life who does not develop a con- 
sciousness of confidence in himself. The fulness of knowledge, clarity of 
thought, abundant vocabulary, and refined emotions are of the greatest 
necessity and importance in speech education. The type of leadership 
which may be produced through the development of self-control, domi- 
nance of will, vigor, vitality, and virility is one of the outstanding by- 
products of speech education. 


NECESSARY PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
To Meret A CHANGED EDUCATIONAL POINT 
OF VIEW 
JULIA I. KELLY 
Wyman School 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Faculty study of all the out-of-school conditions affecting the pupils’ 
work in school, particularly with the aid of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, the mothers’ club, the school nurse, and the attendance officer, 
forms the basis—physiological, social, emotional, and economic—for the 
individualization program of the school. In the upper grades intelligence 
and achievement tests, as well as objective and informal tests by the 
teacher, further, reveal the capacities, interests, and needs of the pupils 
and determine the grouping, types of material used, and individual and 
group assignments. 

Provision for individual differences is made in the teaching of spelling, 
oral communication, literature, and reading. The work in literature is 
increasingly carried on with diversified materials from the library, often 
in the form of classroom deposits. Story hours, book-week exhibits, and 
talks by librarians are a part of Wyman’s program to stimulate diversified 


reading interests. 


PROVIDING EXPERIENCES FOR CREATIVE WRITING 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


MELLIE JOHN 
Senior High School 
Rockford, Illinois 
If creative writing is to be understood in its broader sense, it may 
need to be renamed “natural expression,” “original expression,” ‘“compo- 
sition for pleasure,” or ‘composition for a purpose,” but, whatever the 
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activity may be named, it requires a teacher with creative ability of her 
own—ability to express herself in prose and verse, in dance, or in song, 
gardening, or parenthood, in paint, or in producing plays. The aim of 
creative expression, like the aim of public education generally, is to de- 
velop ability to think. A child’s originality grows through abundant op- 
portunity for the expression of his own observations, ideas, and emotions 
in his own way to an audience that respects his rights of expression. 
Among the practical classroom devices stimulating original thinking 
are (1) examining a controversial subject in order to reach an individual 
conclusion and (2) developing a sense of observation through sensory 
experiences. One teacher stimulates thinking by inserting into the day’s 
discussion statements and questions which arouse opposition. No im- 
mediate discussion is permitted, but any member of the class may use 
the question, if he wishes, for his next oral or written discussion. He is 
urged to examine all views on the subject, to talk to others, and to read, 
if he desires, and finally form his own conclusion and present it in his 





best style. 

A few statements that have provoked interesting pupil responses are: 
“What is worth fighting for?” “Most children like to go to school”; 
“What does it mean for people to be civilized?” ‘‘What is a high standard 
of living?” “Earning the right to live is more important than earning a 
living’’; ‘What are the good things of life?’’ Taking a class on a tour of 
the indoors or the out of doors to find the new, or the new in the common- 
place, not only awakes the sleeping senses but cultivates a power of ex- 
pression that gives joy and confidence. On such tours the group is silent 
unless someone has a new or vivid expression, a word, a phrase, or a 
comparison to convey the impression that he sees. Finding the exact 
word or the clear word becomes a fascinating game. The question-and- 
answer forum and the panel discussion are practical exercises in stimulat- 
ing original thought and discussion. 


ARTICULATION 


CLARENCE D. THORPE 
University of Michigan 
The theory of a vertically articulated program in English is based 
upon the assumption that a carefully laid out plan for the presentation 
of subject matter is better than individualistic, haphazard distribution 
of matter. A desirable vertical articulation implies a cumulative program, 
each gradation of knowledge and skills fitting, as well as may be, both 
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into the preceding step and into the next in order. It implies an intelli- 
gent view of the whole program by each teacher concerned from the ele- 
mentary to the college level. The need for this type of articulation is 
being recognized in many of our largest schools, colleges, and universities 
by at least one state council of teachers of English and by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, which recently appointed a committee 
on articulation. 

Those who believe in the principles of the progressive school and who 
insist that individual progress at an individual rate is incompatible with 
norms of achievement are likely to react negatively to a proposal for an 
articulated program. But Professor John Dewey, a leading exponent of 
progressive education, has emphasized in his recent book, Experience and 
Education, that, if subject matter is to have a place in the curriculum at 
all, it should be presented according to some definitely cumulative pat- 
tern. Dewey holds that the basic material of study cannot be picked up 
in a cursory manner and that school experiences, no matter how lively 
and exciting and vivid, must be linked cumulatively to one another if the 
result is not to be dissipated energy and a scatterbrained individual. 
‘‘Connectedness in growth must be his constant watchword,” declares 
Dewey. “It is essential that the new objects and events be related intel- 
lectually to those of earlier experiences, and this means that there must 
be some advance made in conscious articulation of facts and ideas.”’ 

It is part of our job in the field of English to determine what our pe- 
culiar subject matter is, to select the essentials in our various fields—in 
reading, in grammar, in critical thinking, oral and written expression— 
and to decide upon the order in which these essentials shall be presented. 
The method is not through standardization of national and state curricu- 
lums, or even city curriculums in the large metropolitan areas. The best 
procedure at present is probably that of a careful study of the question 
by smaller school units. 

[At this point Professor Thorpe summarized the plan of the Michigan 
Council of Teachers of English for a state-wide program of articulation 
reading from the grades through the high school and the University of 
Michigan plan for the better articulation of high-school and college 
English. | 
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THE ROLE OF TEACHER OF JOURNALISM IN DEVELOPING 
CRITICAL READING OF THE PRESS 
EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 

The journalist who is worth his salt should have at least two major 
abilities: first, the ability to read newspapers with intelligence, insight, 
and discrimination; second, the ability to make significant news events 
intelligible to the public for whom he is writing. Investigations have 
shown, first, that from one-third to two-fifths of adult readers have a 
reading ability of about the sixth grade or less; second, that a significant 
proportion of political, economic, and governmental material is written 
at a level requiring twelfth-grade reading ability. Even popular health 
columns cannot be read easily by adults of limited education. 

The school, therefore, has a responsibility for raising this reading level. 
The newspaper has a responsibility for writing stories at the level of the 
different publics which it serves. This does not mean a general leveling- 
down process of all news items. It does mean a greater understanding of 
the different “publics” and a re-writing of some of the news to serve such 
groups. 

Studies of the newspaper reading of high-school students show that 
they spend approximately thirty-five minutes each day on this activity 
and that their chief reading interests are comics, sports, and the front 
page. Girls substitute other news items for sports. In my opinion, the 
high rating of comics and sports is due primarily to their tangibility and 
simplicity. They are easily read. It is my conviction that newspapers 
could profoundly change the reading habits of their readers if significant 
news items were written with as much skill and ability as they now give 
to sports and comics. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF EXCEPTIONALLY BRIGHT 
PuPILs IN St. Louis 
MATA V. BEAR 

Board of Education 

St. Louis, Missouri 
The division of tests and measurements conducted an investigation 
recently to ascertain concretely how teachers are meeting the needs of 
exceptionally bright pupils. The St. Louis schools classify their pupils 
by grade quarters rather then by intelligence quotients or other measures 
of ability. Under this plan teachers are expected to adapt their instruc- 
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tion in every grade not only to differing degrees of intelligence but to the 
differing types of individual interest and past experience. 

The large number of case descriptions submitted by teachers are il- 
luminating because of the wide variety of activities reported by them as 
being useful in meeting the needs of their brightest pupils. The most 
obvious characteristic of these activities is the relationship which they 
show to the individual experience. 

This investigation did not have particular reference to English but to 
the entire curriculum. For this brief report, however, I have selected a 
few illustrations of special activities reported by teachers in the field 
of elementary English. This list includes activities reported by several 
different teachers and for different pupils. 

Wrote account of trip to Switzerland 

Wrote an account on the erection of the Palace of Peace 

Helped write play from material he obtained on early French settlers 

Wrote and delivered speech for graduation entitled “America, the Land of 
Opportunity” 

Wrote original script for “make-believe” radio broadcast—had entire charge 

Wrote original jingles and verses for St. Valentine’s Day, Thanksgiving, Tax 
Campaign, and Mother’s Day 

Kept scrapbook of scientists of the twentieth century and an account of 
their contributions to the world 

President of Better English Club 

Presented excellent reports to class, using pictures from own collection of 
places visited during vacation 

Prepared a talk for class on stamp collection 

Editor of class newspaper 

Made notebook, “Heroes and Heroines of Peace and War” 

Presented to class a report on “Eskimo Life in the Far North, 
by wood carvings and drawings which he had made 

Carries verbal messages to principal, doctor, nurse, and different rooms 

As a member of the creative writing class, has had four compositions printed 
in school paper 

President of Poetry Club 

Prepared a Robert Louis Stevenson program, coaching pupils 

Chairman of group that prepared puppet show, built stage, organized ma- 
terial, wrote play, helped make and dress puppets, took several parts, changing 
voice to fit character 


9 


illustrated 


The foregoing activities are obviously individual. They are not ac- 
tivities that could be required of every member of the class. Hundreds 
of such activities reported by the teachers afford definite evidence that 
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the special needs of bright children are being met consciously in ways 
designed to keep them working to their full capacities in fields of unique 
interest and in fields for which they have special preparation by virtue 
‘ of personality and past experience. 


BACKGROUND FACTS FOR THE STUDY OF ARTICULATION IN ENGLISH 


MARGARET SOUTHWICK 
Gary (Ind.) Public Schools 

Articulation problems are nothing new, but they have become increas- 
ingly acute in the last fifty years with the growth in the school popula- 
tion and the growth in number of educational units. Some of the general 
factors that need to be considered before one focuses on articulation in 
English are the following. 

Growth in school population.—Until 1905 the enrolment in the second- 
ary grades of pupils of secondary-school age did not exceed ro per cent. 
With each succeeding decade the percentage increased to per cent, until 
the estimate for 1935 was 50.5. 

Retention in school.—Not only are more boys and girls of school age in 
school but they are staying longer. The demand of the American people 
for something more than rudimentary education, an economic situation 
that makes it difficult for young people to be absorbed into business or 
industry, the raising of educational requirements for many kinds of work, 
the raising of the compulsory school age, and the enrichment of the high- 
school curriculum have operated to keep boys and girls in school. In 1927, 
80 per cent of the pupils who finished the eighth grade survived to gradua- 
tion from high school; in 1935 the survival rate was 95.3 per cent. 

Diversity of school population.—Retention in school has meant a change 
in the character of the high school and the college. Formerly the high- 
school group was highly selective That can be said no longer. Now boys 
and girls from every class of society, with varying backgrounds, languages, 
interests, degrees of intelligence, and future plans come to high school 
and stay in school. All must be kept busy at worth-while tasks. They 
must be prepared to take the next step, whether into community life or 
college. 

Growth in number of units —The school system is made up of many 
different units organized at different periods and for different purposes. 
With the growth in school population, a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of established units has been necessary. The diverse needs of our 
present school population have brought about also the organization of 
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many new units, special schools, and special courses. Witness the growth 
of the junior high school. Since 1928 there has been an increase of 36 per 
cent in number of junior high schools and 170 per cent in enrolment. 

The solution of articulation problems has been attempted by many 
different groups. The first attack was an administrative one. Administra- 
tors tried through various types of organization to bring about a closer 
relation between educational units and between the school and the com- 
munity. Hence, the junior high schools, junior colleges, technical and 
vocational schools, technical and vocational courses, remedial groups, 
homogeneous grouping, vertical supervision, more liberal promotion prac- 
tices, and curriculum revisions of all kinds. 

Guidance programs sprang up all over the country. Schools put in 
vocational advisers and guidance courses; extended and improved their 
records to include information necessary in guidance; arranged for trans- 
fer of records from one school to another and for reporting back; insti- 
tuted Orientation Week for new entrants; arranged visits and conferences 
between parents and teachers, students of one school and teachers of 
another, teachers of one school and teachers of another. One of the most 
heartening signs of the times is growth in the conference idea. Nonarticu- 
lation is the result of isolation. Any plan which will bring educational 
units into closer relationship with one another will aid articulation. 

Various associations have active committees on articulation. The 
seventh yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, of the National 
Education Association, The Articulation of the Units of American Educa- 
tion (1929), and the March, 1938, research bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, From High School to College, are reports that must be 
studied with attention. 

Individual teachers, departments, and schools have done and are doing 
much to help students progress without unnecessary blocks, frictions, and 
switchbacks. It is with the collecting of such plans for articulation in 
English that the Committee on Articulation for the National Council is 
chiefly concerning itself this next year. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH US ENGLISH TEACHERS? 
A. W. VAUGHAN 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


We can surely agree upon two things. In the first place, we will all 
acknowledge that the best of our English teachers are much confused 
by the conflicting demands presented to them; that, indeed, the teacher- 
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raining experiences to which we are exposing them both in college and in 
service tend to create that confusion. Those of us who are responsible for 
college courses in English problems and methods apparently feel called 
upon to display before our pupils the whole enormous array of English 
theories and practices without giving the students adequate basis for 
making selection. In consequence most of them go out from college to 
their first teaching, overwhelmed with the enormity of their tasks. Even 
the best of them, after two or three years of struggling, are likely to be 
still in a state of confusion. If they attend an English Council meeting 
or even read the English Journal, that confusion may become further 
complicated, and when in desperate hope they go to graduate school they 
are likely to spend most of their time discovering additional responsi- 
bilities and alluring opportunities. Surely we should in this teacher- 
training section study systematically the problem of simplifying the Eng- 
lish teacher’s job, of concentrating attention on a few large responsibilities 
and suggesting primary lines of effort. 

Can we not further agree that the beginning of all such clarification 
should come by fixing in the young teacher’s mind that the first essential 
of good teaching is to establish a sympathetic learning relation between 
pupils and teacher? We do need, as has been suggested, teachers who 
themselves live varied and rich lives. But it is impossible to cover all the 
ranges of information with which even the high-school pupils should be 
concerned; that is, to cover them so as to speak with authority. But it 
is possible for the alert and understanding teacher to share her life, the 
best of it, with her pupils, to share their lives in some measure, and to 
help them share their best with one another. English teaching can be an 
adventure in comradeship. It will be if the teacher herself is essentially 
a learner rather than a teacher. 


SOUND AND UNSOUND WAYS OF JUDGING 
MoTION PICTURES 


ERNEST BERNBAUM* 

University of Illinois 
I love good motion pictures, and I feel confident that they are going to 
become better and better. I believe that this is an art which is going to 
become one of the greatest and most influential arts of all times. I look 
upon its obvious errors and follies of the present as merely the inevitable 
* Professor Bernbaum gives a course on motion-picture appreciation at the Univer- 

sity of Illinois. 
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errors and follies of adolescence. Its future possibilities are glorious, but 
will it achieve them? It can achieve them only if it is continuously and 
justly judged and enlightened by intelligent and fair-minded criticism. 
History knows of no art which achieved greatness without accompanying 
criticism of its creations. 

In my opinion the greatest obstacle to the progress of the movies as 
an art is the fact that most of the so-called critics of the movies do not 
know what art is in general and what the motion-picture art is in par- 
ticular. 

Good art is entertaining, but that is not its main purpose. The real 
nature and value of good art is that it entertains you by presenting you a 
true vision of life, past, present, and future, as it really was, as it actually 
is, and as it possibly may be. The unsound methods of criticizing motion 
pictures ignore or disregard that truth. 

There are two kinds of unsound ways of talking and writing about the 
movies, both of which show their ignorance of its being a great art with a 
potentially great future. 

One of these unsound ways is to ask only, “Is this movie entertaining? 
Will it help me escape from the dulness of ordinary life or from the grind- 
ing anxieties of harassed condition by taking me into a world which is 
delightful or exciting?” The escapist theory of literature and art applauds 
such movies, however untrue to real life they may be. 

The other unsound way of judging a motion picture is the way of the 
Legion of Decency and similar organizations which ask only, “Is there 
anything morally (according to my standards of morality) objectionable 
in this picture? Does it show a leg? Does it utter a damn? Does it dis- 
close that babies are begotten and born? Does it betray the fact that 
alcohol, sex, and hatreds of many kinds are powerful forces in life as it 
actually is?” 

The true goal of the producers of motion pictures, and of their critics, 
is to make and to encourage pictures which are vivid and revelatory pic- 
tures of human life, past, present, and future, created not for mere enter- 
tainment but for enlightenment, and created and expressed in absolute 
freedom from any political, conventional, or supposedly moral restrictions 
except the obligation to eternal truth. 
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ARTICULATION AND SUPERVISION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


JAMES H. MASON 
Arkansas State College 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 

At Arkansas State College we strive for a program of articulation and 
supervision that will make pupil transition from the elementary to the 
secondary school easier and less fatal. 

To do this a conference of the supervisors of the English classes is 
called. In this conference we discuss what phases of the English program 
are vital to the student—do this both from the mind of the student, as 
far as we can interpret his desires, and from what we know he will need 
in later life. To us, English is a two-way radio. It is a tool that allows us 
to receive and to transmit information in a smooth, easy-flowing manner; 
likewise, it is an artistic medium whereby we may transmit our per- 
sonal feelings and ideas and in turn receive those feelings and ideas of 
others. The idea of back of our program is to teach the student to make 
sense in his oral and written composition and to get sense from what he 
sees, hears, or reads. 

Following this conference, each supervisor personally contacts other 
instructors as to the needs of the student in their classes. Finally boiled 
down, the findings from such individual conferences shaped themselves 
into approximately the same basic ideas we set up, the making, and 
getting, of sense ideas. 

Time does not permit a detailed discussion of the program of studies 
used. I shall discuss only the administrative features of the program. 
Our teachers are allowed the privilege, and they use it, of visiting the 
classes of other teachers of English. They actually assist in teaching 
classes other than their own. I am sometimes asked to the lower grades 
to observe and to teach the students in these grades. I ask to be per- 
mitted to teach in those grades, too. In the summer session of our school 
my teaching, for the most part, is done in Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII. 
Likewise, the same administrative program allows me to call other 
teachers to my classes for observation and for teaching purposes. It so 
happens, however, that I do more visiting and teaching than teachers in 
the lower grades. 

We find that this program gives the children opportunities to see and 
to know me, to see and to know something of the nature of my teaching, 
and to get an idea of what they will have to do in secondary school. As 
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a result of my teaching in these grades, I come to know the students. I 
come in constant contact with their program, I see where they leave off, 
play my program to fit theirs, and actually try to put the program into 
effect. I come to know each student’s ideas, abilities, and reactions. 

In this way our program moves in a progressive, a graduated, manner 
to the ultimate goal of helping the child to make and get sense in, with, 
and from language. Naturally, our supervisors confer from time to time 
about the program. 

Judging from observation of our students, the plan is proving success- 
ful. At any rate student fatalities are not so high as formerly, and student 
complaints about the degree of hardness of the secondary over the ele- 
mentary school are not so numerous as they were previous to this plan’s 
operation. We believe these are the results of articulation and supervi- 
sion. 
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